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The 
Inevitability 
of War — 


Moseow and 
Peking 
Disagree 


are THE TIME WHEN Lenin wrote that 
while ‘capitalism’ and ‘imperialism’ exist, 
war is inevitable, Communist Parties all over 
the world held to this belief as one of the basic 
tenets of Marxism. The first doubt to be 
thrown on its relevance to the mid-twentieth 
century came from Stalin at the time of the 
19th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
in 1952, when he modified it to the extent of 
saying that wars among the ‘capitalist’ states 
themselves were more likely than between the 
‘capitalist’? and the Communist worlds. Four 
years later, at the 20th Congress, Mr 
Khrushchev concluded that, thanks to the end- 
ing of the ‘imperialist encirclement’ of the 
Soviet Union after the Second World War, and 
the strengthening of the ‘forces of peace’, war 
was no longer inevitable. Ever since the 20th 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party in 
1956, this view has been regarded in the Soviet 
Union as an original contribution to Marxism. 

After the first successful firing of a test 
1cBM in August 1957, Mr Khrushchev became 
increasingly interested in the implications of 
this type of weapon, particularly as a deterrent. 
In 1959-60 he began to associate his own 
modification of Marxism on war with the 
deterrent value of weapons of mass destruction, 
and it was at this point that the Chinese came 
out in disagreement. 


The first indication that Mr Khrushchev was 
worried by the Chinese view on war appeared in 
his speech in Peking on October 1, 1959, in 
which he said : 

‘The Socialist countries have created mighty 

forces. They have the means to defend them- 

selves against the attacks of imperialist 
aggressors. But we must think realistically, 
and understand the contemporary situation 
correctly. This, of course, does not by any 
means signify that, if we are so strong, we 
must test by force the stability of the capitalist 
system.’ 
As if to underline this point, on his return to the 
Soviet Union Mr Khrushchev made a reference 
to his view of war in the Supreme Soviet on 
October 31: 

‘In a few minutes the most powerful means of 
destruction can now be delivered to any point 
on the earth’s surface. A new war would not 
spare anyone, and would cause mankind un- 
precedented sacrifice, devastation and suf- 
fering.’ 

The extent of the divergence between 
Moscow and Peking came out into the open in 
connection with the celebration of the goth 
anniversary of the birth of Lenin in April, 1960. 
On March 30, 1960, the Chinese journal Hung 
Chi (Red Flag) published an article which in- 
cluded the following passages: 

‘Numerous facts have proved that, while 

juggling for peace, Eisenhower and his like 

are making active preparations for war . . . the 

USA is still maintaining millions of men in 

the armed forces stationed in more than 70 

countries and areas, It is intensifying the con- 

struction of 1rBM and other guided missile 

bases in foreign lands. More than 10 

1cBM bases are now under construction in the 

USA .. . This string of facts clearly shows 

that Eisenhower and his like will never lay 

down their butcher’s knives, and as an 
imperialist power, the USA will never 
abandon its policy of war. 

‘Facts show clearly that, as Lenin pointed 
out more than 40 years ago, the danger of 
war at present still lies in the imperialist 
system. Imperialism is by nature predatory, 
and the imperialist policy of plunder is 
bound to lead to war. There has been no 
change whatever in this feature of im- 
perialism since the end of the Second World 
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War. As long as imperialism exists, it will 
always exert itself to the full to realize its 
purpose of plunder, resorting principally to 
war on some occasions, and to “‘peaceful” 
means at another.’ 

The Soviet view was re-iterated in an article 
by I. Ivashin in Party Life, No 7, authorized for 
publication on April 14, 1960. The relevant 
passage read : 

‘Our Party, developing Lenin’s teaching 
constructively, examined the problem of 
peace and war in modern conditions in a new 
light. On the basis of a realistic appraisal of 
the relationship of forces on the international 
scene, the 20th Congress of the cpsu drew 
the bold and tremendous conclusion that it is 
possible to exclude war from the life of 
society while capitalism still exists. This con- 
clusion does not represent just wishful think- 
ing or a Utopian dream. It expresses the law 
of contemporary development conditioned by 
changes in the status of the forces working for 
peace.’ 

The article went on to introduce the new 
argument on the deterrent value of weapons of 
mass destruction : 

‘Lenin, according to the evidence of N. K. 

Krupskaya (his wife), even as long ago as 

1918, said that “‘modern science continually 

increases the destructiveness of war. The time 

will come when war will become so destruc- 
tive that it will be altogether impossible’’.’ 

In the formal speech delivered on behalf of 
the Soviet Communist Party and Government 
on April 22, 1960, Otto Kuusinen, a member of 
the Party Presidium, said: 

‘The decisions of the 20th and a2ist Party 

Congresses that war is no longer fatally 

inevitable have played a significant role... . 

The founders of Marxism never denied that 

new types of weapons could not only change 

the nature of war, but could have an effect 
on policy. Engels wrote about this in his 

**Anti-Dihring”’. And Lenin told Krupskaya 

about a conversation he had had with an 

engineer, who had described a future in- 
vention which could annihilate a great army. 

And this would make any kind of war im- 

possible.’ 

On April 27, the Soviet Defence Minister, 
Marshal R. Y. Malinovski, also quoted Lenin in 
the Soviet Army paper Red Star to the effect that : 
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‘New inventions in the field of science and 
technology will make the defence of our 
country so strong that any attack on it will 
become impossible.’ 

However, the Chinese returned to the subject 
of war and peace in Red Flag on April 19 and, 
among other things, denied the deterrent value 
of weapons of mass destruction with complete 
indifference to the Soviet point of view: 

‘The present world situation has obviously 
undergone tremendous changes since Lenin’s 
lifetime. . . . But do the teachings of Marx- 
Leninism on imperialism, on proletarian 
revolution, on war and peace, still enjoy their 
vigorous vitality? We believe in the absolute 
correctness of Lenin’s thinking: war is an 
inevitable outcome of exploiting systems, and 
the source of modern wars is the imperialist 
system. Until the imperialist system and the 
exploiting classes come to an end, wars of one 
kind or another will always appear. They 
may be wars among the imperialists for a re- 
division of the world, or wars of aggression, or 
civil wars of revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion, or, of course, wars in which the im- 
perialists attack the socialist countries. All 
these wars represent the continuation of the 
policies of definite classes. Marxist-Leninists 
must not sink into the mire of bourgeois 
pacifism ... 

“In the past few years, the achievements of 
the Soviet Union in technology and science 
have been the foremost in the world. But, in 
the new conditions brought about by the 
development of modern technique, has the 
ideological system of Marx-Leninism been 
shaken, as Tito says, by the rocket on the 
moon, by atomic bombs, which Marx and 
Lenin did not predict? Our conclusion can 
only be this: whichever way you look at it, 
none of the new techniques like atomic 
energy, rocketry and so on, has changed the 
basic characteristics of the epoch of im- 
perialism and proletarian revolution pointed 
out by Lenin, as alleged by the modern 
revisionists.” 

By way of comment, it is interesting to note 
that the views of ‘the modern revisionists’, 
ascribed by the Chinese to Marshal Tito, are in 
fact a reasonably accurate description of the est- 
imate of the role of weapons of mass destruction 
and missiles held by the Soviet Government. 
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Finally, it is clear that the Soviet authorities, 
while ready to pay a restricted lip-service to the 
Chinese, are not prepared to let Peking’s views 
go unchallenged, and have produced a new 
article in Party Life, No 9, published on May 3. 
Under the title ‘What are the possibilities for 
excluding war from the life of society?’ the 
author, V. Granov, wrote: 

‘Naturally, as long as imperialism exists in the 
world, as long as exploiting classes retain 
power, the economic basis for war will exist. 
While imperialism lasts, there will be a 
tendency on its side towards war. But today 
. . . there exists a powerful tendency towards 
peace, arising from the growing consolida- 
tion of the forces of peace in the world, led by 
the socialist camp. The relations between the 
forces of peace and the forces of war are such 
that war is no longer inevitable.’ 


At his Press Conference on June 3, 1960, 
Mr Khrushchev was asked by Ali Khan of the 
Indian New Age: 


‘Do you believe that war is inevitable as long 
as imperialism exists, and has this conclusion 
been confirmed by the events of the last 
month?’ 

Mr Khrushchev replied : 


‘A fairly clear statement on this subject was 

made by the 2oth Congress of the cpsu. 

We still hold this view. Nothing has changed 

to make us change our view that war is not 

inevitable. On the contrary, experience con- 
firms this conclusion.” 

Clearly, this is not the last word either from 
Moscow or Peking. That the debate continues 
to rage fiercely is shown by Mr Khrushchev’s 
speech in Bucharest on June 21. 





China’s Military 
Strength 


(1) The ARMY 


(i) The regular Army consists of 2,500,000 
men (a figure given by the Minister of 
Defence LIN PIAO, February 18, 1960), 
organized in: approximately 110 divisions 
of infantry (estimates vary between 102 and 
115, but not more): 2 or 3 armoured 
divisions, 1 or 2 airborne divisions, support- 
ing troops, and cavalry for desert areas. 

(ii) The armed forces are organized by the 
Ministry of Defence, advised by a National 
Defence Council whose Chairman is the 
Chairman of the People’s Republic: control 
is exercised through 13 Military Regions. 
The Land Army consists of about 30-35 
armies. These are of 3 divisions each, ie 
an Army is equivalent to a Soviet or Western 
Army Corps. In peacetime there is no 
operational headquarters higher than the 
Army; but in wartime, Armies are grouped 
in Field Armies. The strength of an active 
Army could be between 50,000-60,000. 


(iii) There are 125,000,000 men of military 


age in 1960. About 750,000 are called up 
each year, and serve three years in the 
Army. 

(iv) No reliable figures are available for the 
size of the Militia, but the declared intention 
is to embody every third person in the 
650,000,000 population. It is static, sketchily 
armed and organized as much for forced 
labour as defence. The Public Security forces 
consist of about 200,000 men. 


(2) The AIR FORCE 

This has a front-line strength of 2,000 air- 
craft, (total strength of 3,000) which include 
MIG 15 and 17 fighters and 11 28 light jet 
bombers. There are some Soviet helicopters, 
and some older mixed Soviet and American 
piston-engined bombers. Shortage of fuel 
prevents a high standard of training. 


(3) The NAVY 


China has no operational ships heavier 
than destroyers, of which there are 5. 
There are a few submarines (of which 6 
are thought to be Soviet medium-range 
craft) and TBs and patrol boats. The Navy 
is not an offensive force and is ineffective 
except for inshore defence. Most Admirals 
are like Cromwell’s ‘Generals-at-Sea’, and 
have no naval training. 
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Communist 
China and 
Nuclear 
Warfare 


ALICE LANGLEY HSIEH 


From The China Quarterly 
April—June, 1960 


This article, by a member of the staff of the 
RAND Corporation, continues the theme of the 
previous one, and analyses the divisive effect 

that the implications of nuclear warfare have upon 
relations between the Party and the Army 

in Peking 

(By permission of The China Quarterly) 


eo CHINESE COMMUNISTS, On coming to 
power, were confronted with a set of 
strategic problems totally new to them. No 
longer a mobile force operating from the 
countryside, they were after 1949 in control of 
cities, and were rapidly developing a vested 
interest in industrial complexes, communica- 
tion centres, and transportation facilities. Al- 
though the Korean War awakened them to the 
importance of modernized, regular forces, the 
problem of decision-making in the field of 
military affairs was exacerbated and com- 
plicated by the revolution in weaponry and 
strategic thinking that had occurred outside 
China in the very period during which the 
Chinese Communists were gaining and con- 
solidating their power. 
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In this article we shall explore the nature of 
the Chinese response to this revolution in 
weaponry and strategic thinking: the divisive 
effect that a growing appreciation of the im- 
plications of nuclear warfare had on Chinese 
military circles and on relations between the 
Party and the Army ; and the significance of the 
evolving Chinese attitudes for the Sino-Soviet 
strategic relationship. 

Not until the beginning of 1955 did nuclear 
weapons, suddenly and almost dramatically, 
become the subject of public discussion in 
Communist China. Before that time, such dis- 
cussions, especially speculations on the impact 
of nuclear weapons on modern military opera- 
tions and strategic concepts, had been virtually 
taboo. Such statements as had been allowed to 
appear were uniformly disparaging of the 
significance of nuclear weapons. 

This pattern of silence-plus-disparagement 
was no doubt a useful propaganda technique. 
But several factors in the particular situation 
give grounds for concluding that for many years 
the Chinese Communists simply did not 
develop any genuine understanding of the mean- 
ing of nuclear weapons for modern warfare. 
Soviet military leaders, on whom the Chinese 
may be presumed to depend, were slow to 
evolve a doctrine on the subject. Moreover, 
such new strategic concepts as the Russians did 
develop were difficult to reconcile with the 
traditional Chinese Communist doctrine as 
embodied in Mao Tse-tung’s military thinking, 
with its emphasis on protracted war, strategic 
withdrawal, and the subordination of purely 
military considerations to the political-military- 
economic objectives of the revolution. The men 
who had been schooled in these principles and 
were experienced in their successful applica- 
tion were bound to be reluctant to accept and 
assert the new Soviet concepts — based on purely 
military considerations — that the armed con- 
flict was the crucial aspect of warfare, that the 
laws of war applied to both sides, and that, given 
the use of nuclear weapons, the first phase of a 
war could determine its outcome. 

Though the year 1955 marked the end of a 
policy of strict censorship on nuclear subjects, it 
is possible, with the knowledge we now have of 
the debate on military thinking initiated in the 
Soviet Union in late 1953, to see the year 1954 
as a watershed in China’s approach not only 
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to foreign affairs but also to issues of strategic 
concern. A review of both the Indo-China 
campaign and the 1954 operation in the 
Formosa Strait suggests that the Chinese 
decision to end the war in Indo-China short of 
complete control of the country, and the manner 
in which both the Chinese and the Russians 
calculated the risks inherent in the Formosa 
Strait operation, may have been related to the 
Communist bloc’s overall estimate of the exist- 
ing balance of power, which recognized the 
superiority, at least for the time being, of the 
United States nuclear stockpile and delivery 
capability. 

It is reasonable to speculate that China’s 
acquiescence in a policy of caution, in par- 
ticular with respect to her Formosa objective, 
must have been based on some degree of genuine 
understanding of the issues involved in such an 
estimate — the intermediate state of Soviet 
weapons development, Soviet estimates of the 
United States strategic posture, and the still 
unresolved debate in the Soviet Union over the 
implications of thermo-nuclear warfare for 
military science. This indirect evidence tenta- 
tively points to September—October, 1954, as 
the latest possible date when the Chinese began 
to appreciate at least some of the significant 
revisions in Soviet thinking. 

Beginning in January, 1955, there was an 
unprecedented volume of comment on nuclear 
matters, with emphasis centring on four major 
themes: (1) the adoption of the Khrushchev 
position rejecting the validity of mutual deter- 
rence and insisting that a future war would 
mean the end of capitalism but not of socialism ; 
(2) a new image of the war threat — the United 
States planning to use atomic weapons to 
prevent the Chinese people from liberating 
Formosa ; (3) the assertion of a nuclear posture 
towards Japan which contrasted sharply with 
the reticent position taken the year before at the 
time of the ‘Fukyryu Maru’ incident; and (4) 
reassurances about the dangers of atomic 
weapons for the benefit of the domestic audi- 
ence. Much of what the Chinese said about 
atomic weapons at that time was essentially 
only what they had said earlier; in particular, 
they stayed away from any direct reference to 
the doctrinal implications of nuclear warfare. 
Statements and, more important still, omissions 
in the period before the Bandung Conference 


may have been governed by the diplomatic 
tactics employed in feeling out United States 
intentions in the Formosa Strait. 


Aware of Vulnerability 


Yet a new awareness and understanding of 
China’s vulnerability to nuclear attack would 
help to explain why Peking, following the threat 
of United States atomic retaliation implicit in 
Secretary of State Dulles’ statement of March 8, 
1955, decided to drop the operation in the 
Formosa Strait and to use the Bandung Con- 
ference, on April 23, to call for negotiations 
with America. This military-political decision 
bespeaks at least some degree of realism in 
Chinese estimates of atomic warfare. 

By July, 1955, it was increasingly evident, 
particularly from the speeches on the Military 
Service Law at the second session of the First 
National People’s Congress, that the implica- 
tions of the revisions in Soviet military thinking 
were no longer barred from discussion and that 
a fundamental reassessment of China’s security 
position in an era of thermo-nuclear weapons 
was in progress among certain Chinese military 
leaders. For example, Marshal Liu Po-ch’eng, 
who had been appointed head of the Military 
Training Department of the General Staff in 
November, 1954, observed : 

With the emergence of atomic weapons and 

jet weapons, military science has registered a 

new development. It is anticipated that war in 

the future will be a combined operation by 
the land forces, naval forces, air forces, 
parachutists, and air defence units carried 
out on the land, at sea, and in the air. The 
extent of the fronts, the size of the armies, and 
the use of material supplies will all be greater 
than heretofore. . . . We must have high 
vigilance against the plots of the imperialist 
agressive bloc for starting a new war, we must 
be prepared for the suddenness of war 
launched by the imperialists; therefore we 

must be materially and spiritually alert... . 

A similar concern over the implications of 
‘sudden attack’ was voiced by Marshal Yeh 
Chien-ying, Director of the Inspectorate of the 
Armed Forces of the General Staff. 

This willingness on the part of certain Chinese 
military leaders to acknowledge, in mid-1955, 
at least some of the main doctrinal implications 
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of thermo-nuclear war appears to have been 
related to a debate then current within Chinese 
military circles as to the defensive measures that 
could, or should, be adopted in response to the 
threat of thermo-nuclear war. Though the 
picture is complex, two schools of strategic 
thought can be identified: that represented by 
the Ministry of National Defence and that of the 
more professionally oriented officers on the 
General Staff. 


Conflict Within the Army 


The position of the Ministry of National 
Defence, as voiced by its Minister, Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai, in his speech of July 16, 
appeared to envisage the war of the future as 
one whose outcome would depend on what man- 
power and resources could be mobilized after 
the outbreak of hostilities —- the old concept of an 
extended war or long war of attrition. On the 
other hand, those members of the General Staff 
who had expressed concern over the implica- 
tions of surprise attack inclined towards a 
strategic approach based on a well-trained and 
well-equipped standing army, a strong air force, 
and an adequate air defence system, in short, on 
a concept of forces-in-being and a military 
posture that would tend to reduce China’s 
vulnerability to a first blow. Yeh Chien-ying 
went so far as to say that ‘pending the full 
establishment of our industry, within certain 
limits it is necessary for us to resort to the 
expedient measure of placing orders with foreign 
countries.” 

This cleavage within the Chinese military 
was further reflected in the formation of clusters 
of attitudes on related issues. That school of 
military thought which sought to rely on the 
mobilization of manpower and resources sub- 
sequent to attack also subscribed to a reduction 
in defence expenditures (through reduction of 
the standing army and dependence on trained 
reserves) ; to priority of economic over defence 
construction ; to greater Party control over the 
Peoples Liberation Army (PLA); and to the 
Army’s mobilization in the interest of economic 
construction. Moreover, there are indications 
that this group tended to have a high estimate 
of Soviet deterrent capabilities. 

The ‘professional’ element in the military, 
which, in effect, favoured a quasi-independent 
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Chinese defence posture, was silent on the 
proposal for reducing military expenditures and 
the standing army, and de-emphasized the 
strategic role of the reserves. Furthermore, these 
officers argued for the ‘co-ordination’ of 
economic and national defence construction ; 
tended to minimize the role of the Party in the 
PLA; questioned the use of the PLA in econ- 
nomic construction; and may have had some 
doubts about the reliability of the Soviet deter- 
rent or the nature of the Soviet commitment to 
China. 

This debate touched on the most basic of 
decisions to be made in Peking; the definition 
of revolutionary objectives, the allocation of 
scarce resources, and the relationship between 
the Party and the military. The issues involved 
were to be spelled out more clearly in mid-1958. 
At that time, Chu Teh attacked those with an 
exclusively military viewpoint who looked down 
on politics and whose attention was centred on 
national defence, without regard for the 
significance of economic coastruction to de- 
fence. The Liberation Army Newspaper, in the 
summer of 1958, admitted that some officers, 
who placed a one-sided stress on the sudden- 
ness and complexity of modern warfare, had 
openly opposed the Party’s leadership of the 
PLA on the grounds that it impeded the essential 
concentration of command; and the same 
paper branded as an ‘erroneous tendency’ the 
one-sided stress on the role of atomic weapons 
and modern military techniques. 

Between mid-1955 and mid-1957, several 
major developments had affected the course of 
the debate and, consequently, the nature of 
China’s military structure. The large-scale 
Soviet hydrogen bomb tests in late 1955 must 
have reinforced the position of that group which 
placed its confidence in the Soviet deterrent 
capabilities. In 1956 a high level internal 
decision reaffirmed the policy based on the 
premise that economic construction remained 
the critical issue, no doubt on the grounds that 
the measures advocated by the General Staff 
were unrealistic in view of China’s low 
economic level. On the other hand, between 
late 1956 and early 1957 there was new evidence 
of a growing appreciation of the importance of 
scientific research and development and its 
applicability to the armed forces. However, this 
period also marked the reassertion of the Party 
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as leader of the PLA and the beginning of a 
process by which Ministry of National Defence 
personnel eventually took over most of the 
leading posts on the General Staff. 

The contradictions inherent in these develop- 
ments caused the state of Chinese military 
thinking still to be confused in mid-1957. P’eng, 
in his Army Day statement, reiterated his 
earlier views. Senior General Su Yi, Chief of 
the General Staff, on the other hand, placed 
greater emphasis than P’eng on quality, train- 
ing, and the promotion of combat capabilities 
in the armed forces. Moreover, he did not 
underestimate the destructive power of nuclear 
weapons nor the impact of a first blow, though 
he did not admit that such a blow could affect 
the outcome of a war; rather, he took the posi- 
tion that nuclear weapons could not achieve the 
objectives of occupation and subjugation and 
that, therefore, the infantry remained the de- 
ciding factor. In a sense, Su Yii was combining 
the concept of broken-back warfare with that of 
Mao’s extended war. But in stressing the need 
for highly trained, well-equipped forces-in- 
being, a strong air force, and adequate air 
defence and civil defence systems, he was 
subtly underlining the lacunae in China’s 
strategic posture and indirectly challenging the 
decision-makers in Peking. 


Dependence on Russia 


Whether one looked at China’s security pos- 
ture in the period from 1954 to mid-1957 
from the viewpoint of the Ministry of National 
Defence, with its implied reliance on Soviet 
deterrent capabilities, or from that of the 
General Staff, with its presumed demands on 
the Soviet Union for fighter aircraft, petroleum 
supplies, radar and other modern equipment, 
there was no denying the increased Chinese 
military dependence on the Soviet Union. The 
corollary to this dependence was the greater 
ability of Moscow to control the nature of 
China’s military moves and the development of 
China’s military structure. Because Soviet 
weapons development at that time had not yet 
entered an advanced stage, it is probable that 
various issues of broad strategic significance 
between the Soviet Union and China had to be 
muted. 

With the Soviet Union’s technological mili- 


tary break-through in the second half of 1957 
it became not only possible but necessary for the 
two partners to consider basic issues of strategic 
significance. The Soviet advance suggested to 
the Chinese new avenues of manoeuverability, 
both political and military, within the shield of 
Soviet nuclear retaliatory power; at the same 
time, however, it further underlined for them 
the extent of their military dependence on 
Moscow. The Chinese thus found themselves in 
the paradoxical position of being more de- 
pendent on the Soviet Union within a stronger 
bloc. The Soviet Union, because of its new level 
of weapons’ development, could now afford to 
discuss these questions. It was in its interest, 
also, to co-ordinate the overall strategy of the 
Communist bloc. 

A review of overall bloc strategy in all 
probability took place during the Mao- 
Khrushchev discussions in Moscow, in Novem- 
ber, 1957. At the very least, Mao must have 
asked Khrushchev to agree to Chinese exploita- 
tion of the political, cold-war potentialities of 
Soviet technological developments. More than 
likely, he also sought a clarification of China’s 
strategic role within the Socialist camp. China’s 
more bellicose posture after the meeting sug- 
gests that there had been no difficulty on the 
first score. However, it is less certain that Mao 
received the desired clarification of China’s 
strategic role, at least in terms satisfactory to 
the Chinese. It is extremely unlikely that 
Khrushchev was prepared to place the Soviet 
deterrent power at the service of Chinese 
military ambitions. 

No doubt, however, some understanding was 
reached, if only because Khrushchev was 
anxious to minimize the possibilities of miscal- 
culations on the part of Peking. The question 
of renewed Chinese action against the off-shore 
islands may have been discussed within this 
context. If China asked for atomic weapons 
from the Soviet Union, the Russians may have 
countered the request with the suggestion of an 
atom-free zone in Asia. Some compromise may 
have been reached on the question of China’s 
future manufacture of atomic weapons, with 
Moscow agreeing to assist China more liberally 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Mao’s failure to realize some of China’s 
immediate aspirations may explain why, from 
December, 1957 to late May, 1958, the Chinese 
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appeared to be in the process of adjusting their 
strategic thinking to the decisions reached in 
Moscow. This was the period of overt Chinese 
support for the concept of an Asian atom-free 
zone, culminating on May 10, in Chen Yi’s 
oddly contradictory interview with two German 
correspondents, in which he both endorsed the 
proposal and predicted that China would have 
atomic weapons in the future. (Thereafter, 
Chinese support for an Asian atom-free zone 
was dropped, until after the idea had been 
revived by Khrushchev at the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s Twenty-first Congress.) More 
important, it was on May 23, 1958, that Liu 
Ya-lou, Commander of the pra Air Force, 
wrote in the Liberation Army Newspaper : 
. . » China’s working class and scientists will 
certainly be able to make the most up-to- 
date aircraft and atomic bombs in the not 
distant future. By that time, in addition to the 
political factor in which we always occupy an 
absolutely predominant position, we can use 
atomic weapons and rockets . . . in coping 
with the enemies who dare to invade our 
country and undermine world peace. By that 
time, another new turning-point will prob- 
ably be reached in the international situ- 
ation. 


Nuclear Turning Point 


This identification of China’s future produc- 
tion of atomic weapons with ‘another new 
turning-point’ suggests that the Chinese, at that 
time, were not relying on the Soviet Union to 
grant them atomic weapons but had perhaps 
decided that, if they were to have them, they 
would have to make their own. Liu’s statement, 
which dealt with future capabilities, would 
suggest also that the Chinese had reconciled 
themselves to a transitional strategy — one 
which recognized China’s relative military 
weakness until the day she herself could manu- 
facture atomic weapons and which, in the 
meantime, called for limited military objectives, 
and continued reliance on the Soviet Union’s 
deterrent posture. This recognition of a con- 
tinued, though temporary, weakness in China’s 
military power was easily obscured, however, by 
the emphasis which Liu and others were to place 
on the study of Mao’s military thinking and the 
man-over-weapons theme. During the next few 
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months, professionally-orientated officers, who 
might have been expected to challenge a 
transitional approach in China’s strategic 
thinking, came under severe criticism, in the 
course of which the basic issues that separated 
these persons from the Party were publicly 
admitted. 

In the weeks from late May through July, 
1958, the discussion of strategy appeared to 
move from the level of theory to that of concrete 
planning for immediate military operations. 
Mao and Khrushchev, at their meeting in late 
July and early August, probably arrived at some 
further decisions. Thus, the course of the off- 
shore islands crisis in the summer and fall of 
1958 provides several clues as to the nature of 
Chinese strategic thinking and operational de- 
cisions, as well as to existing understandings in 
the Sino-Soviet military relationship. 

The crisis was designed to test United States 
responses in the area in the light of the changes 
in security calculations that had occurred since 
mid-1957. China’s intent was to take the off- 
shore islands if this could be done without un- 
due risk. In a larger sense, it was to be deter- 
mined whether the new Soviet strategic posture 
could prevent the United States from consider- 
ing the use of tactical nuclear weapons, to the 
advantage of China’s conventional forces. In 
view of the fact that Chinese military operations 
in 1958 never passed the point where they could 
have elicited a United States nuclear response, 
it seems likely (a) that the Chinese were not 
prepared to accept the cost risks involved in 
taking the islands, and (5) that Moscow was 
unwilling to let a situation develop which might 
have compelled the Soviets to invoke their 
deterrent shield — a decision over which Moscow 
clearly retained sole control. 

In sum, the 1958 Formosa Strait action, in so 
far as it remained at a low level of violence, gave 
every impression of being a subordinate phase 
in China’s long-haul approach towards her 
political, economic, and military objectives. 
With the publication, in late October, of Mao 
Tse-tung’s ‘Imperialists and All Reactionaries 
are Paper Tigers’, and in particular with the 
revival of Mao’s prognosis for the future — that 
the enemy should be strategically despised but 
tactically respected — Peking not only rationalized 
its failure in the Formosa Strait in the eyes of the 
Chinese people, but also, and more important, 
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dramatically reaffirmed this long-haul ap- 
proach. There was a strong suggestion, further- 
more, that the Chinese were modifying their 
earlier assumptions about Western weakness. 

During late 1958 and early 1959, there was no 
indication that other than transitional strategic 
concepts dominated Chinese military thinking. 
In fact, as the commune movement picked up 
speed, the PLA was increasingly mobilized in 
the service of internal economic construction. 
The ‘professional’ element in the military, 
which might have questioned the wisdom of so 
dissipating the strength of the pLa, was further 
curbed. Party assertion of leadership over the 
Army could be seen also in the ‘generals-to-the- 
ranks’ programme, which was vigorously imple- 
mented. And the subordination of the General 
Staff to the Ministry of National Defence was 
strikingly affirmed with the dismissal, in mid- 
October, of Su Yui as Chief of the General Staff 
and his replacement by Huang K’o-ch’eng, a 
strong Party man (he was a member of the 
Party Secretariat) and a Vice-Minister of 
National Defence. 


Sino-Soviet Strategy 


These developments took place within a Sino- 
Soviet strategic relationship which still did not 
appear to have been fully defined. Continued 
friction, stemming perhaps from continuing 
Chinese pressures for a stronger Soviet com- 
mitment, could be detected in the ambivalent, 
sporadic support which the Chinese lent to 
Khrushchev’s revived proposal for an atom- 
free zone in the Far East and the Pacific, in 
January, 1959, and in the subtle undertones in 
Khrushchev’s statement to Harriman in June, 
1959. Khrushchev, it will be recalled, told 
Harriman that Russia had shipped numerous 
rockets to China and would lend military 
assistance should the Chinese decide to take 
Taiwan. His remarks, however, did not suggest 
that the Soviet Union was now prepared to 
share its nuclear capabilities with the Chinese, 
nor that the manipulation of the Soviet deter- 
rent was controlled by any country but the 
Soviet Union. Rather, the statement seemed 
designed to create the impression that the 
United States strategic posture in the Far East 
had been neutralized, and thereby to introduce 
a new element of uncertainty into United 


States planning. Such intent would point to a 
policy conceived in terms of a long-range 
political pay-off rather than with a view to 
imminent military aggression. 

These earlier hints of friction were sub- 
stantiated in the second half of 1959, when there 
was increasing evidence of a serious divergence 
of views between the Chinese and the Soviets on 
the correct tactical approach to the West. 
China’s reluctance to accede to a reduction in 
international tension and her undisguised 
preference for a more aggressive posture to- 
wards the West were characteristic of a stage of 
development marked by political and military 
weakness. Militarily, the Chinese were still 
dependent on a Soviet nuclear deterrent, and 
it was as yet far from clear to what extent 
Moscow would use this deterrent to forward 
China’s political objectives. By themselves, the 
Chinese were in no position to assert even a 
minimal military posture based on well-trained, 
well-equipped forces-in-being, as was demon- 
strated by the poor performance of the Chinese 
Air Force during the 1958 Formosa Strait crisis. 

By mid-1959, this discrepancy between 
China’s political objectives and her military 
means must have awakened the leadership to 
the harmful effects of the divisions within the 
Chinese military. These divisions came under 
two major headings. On the one hand was the 
conflict between the professional military and 
the Party. Communication, which had begun to 
deteriorate in 1954, had broken down almost 
completely in mid-1958, when professional 
thinking was curbed still more severely in the 
effort to ensure acceptance of a transitional 
strategy; many of the ‘professionals’ (among 
them perhaps Su Yii, who was subsequently 
dismissed) not only were dissatisfied with the 
poor showing of Chinese forces during the 
Formosa Strait crisis, but also, perhaps, 
questioned the wisdom of initiating hostilities in 
the area altogether; many of them opposed the 
dissipation of the PLA in economic construction 
work to the detriment of the training pro- 
grammes they believed necessary; and they 
had been further demoralized by the ‘generals- 
to-the-ranks’ movement and by the role as- 
signed the militia in the commune programme. 
On the other hand, there was a growing 
problem between the Party and the pia rank 
and file. The latter, who were primarily of 
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peasant origin, were betraying a latent antagon- 
ism to the commune programme, and were thus 
questioning one of Communist China’s basic 
revolutionary objectives. 

Any reconciliation of these divisive tendencies 
was beyond the power of the Minister of 
National Defence, P’eng Teh-huai, who over 
the years had strongly committed himself to the 
position which subordinated China’s immediate 
strategic posture and military structure to the 
demands of China’s industrialization. It is 
against this background that we must see the 
appointment of Marshal Lin Piao on September 
17, 1959, to succeed P’eng as Minister of 
National Defence at the same time as Lo 
Jui-ch’ing replaced Huang K’o-ch’eng as Chief 
of the General Staff. 


Importance of Lin Piao 


Lin’s absence due to illness from the political 
scene from late 1950 to May, 1958, when he 
became a member of the Standing Committee 
of the Politburo (the only military man, aside 
from Chu Teh, to hold such a post), saved him 
from being publicly identified with either side 
in the debate on military affairs. Because of his 
strong Party position and his established reputa- 
tion as a battle strategist and logistics man, Lin 
was in a position to restore two-way communica- 
tion between the Party and the professionals, 
and thus to bring back into play the type of skills 
and knowledge that even the Communist Party 
cannot dispense with for long. This was essential 
if the PLA was to be so revitalized as to eliminate 
any possibility of another poor showing such as 
the one in the Formosa Strait. At the same time, 
Lin’s mentality was better suited than P’eng’s 
guerrilla outlook to directing China’s military 
course in a period when China might join the 
nuclear club, if only as a nominal member, and 
might be prepared to gamble for high stakes in 
the Far East. Lin’s reputed acceptability to the 
Soviet Union may have been another of his 
assets. 

While Lin’s appointment may thus be under- 
stood in terms of the need to reconcile political 
objectives with military means and the aspira- 
tions of the Party with the views of the profes- 


sionals, the appointment of Lo Jui-chi’ng, 
former Minister of Public Security and head of 
the Public Security Forces, to the post of Chief 
of the General Staff would seem to reflect a 
desire to eliminate divergences between the 
attitude of the rank and file and the revolu- 
tionary aims of the leadership. 

Lin’s article of September 29, on the occasion 
of the roth anniversary of the People’s Re- 
public of China, demonstrated to what extent 
his task was that of synthesizing divisive ele- 
ments. As he directed himself to both rank and 
file and officers he left no question that politics 
would continue to govern. He criticized as in- 
correct the attitude of officers and men towards 
the communes. The pia, he said, was to 
participate in mass movements, in economic 
construction, and in the generals-to-the-ranks 
programme. He acknowledged the role of the 
militia. Man remained the important factor in 
modern warfare. But at the same time Lin 
placed equal emphasis on the modernization of 
the PLA, on the importance of a standing army 
possessed of modern technical equipment, on 
training, and on the system of command, 
centralization, and discipline. He implied that 
the development of the national economy and 
the strengthening of national defence would 
proceed together. And he called for the libera- 
tion of Formosa. 

After praising the Party and Mao Tse-tung 
for having correctly solved significant military 
problems, Lin cited Mao’s ‘The Question of 
War and Strategy’ to the effect that ‘the armed 
forces constitute an essential part of the political 
power of a state’ and that ‘our principle is to 
have the Party directing the guns’. Lin did not 
actually quote the other pertinent passage from 
Mao’s work, his contention that ‘political 
power grows out of the barrel of a gun’, but its 
intimation was clear. Though Lin did not 
challenge past Party decisions and practices with 
respect to military affairs, his article conveys the 
impression that, hereafter, Peking’s policy will 
tend towards closing the gap between political 
objectives and military means, and its insistence 
on Party leadership over the army will be 
modified by the demand that it be Party 
leadership over a strong army. 
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China 
and the 
Bomb 


MERVYN JONES 
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April 24, 1960 


The reasons which will impel China to become a 
nuclear power, and the dangers of underestimating 
the possibility, are examined in this article 

(By permission of The Observer) 


6 mp STUDY OF POLITICS, in our century, 
is to a large extent the calculation of the 
chances of disaster. It is foreseen, at first, as 
the problematical end-result of still latent trends. 
Later, actual events make it, not indeed in- 
evitable, but positively more likely than not. 
Everyone who is old enough remembers the 
point at which he admitted that the Second 
World War had become a probability. 

The event that will make the Third World 
War — in other words, the end of civilized and 
perhaps of all human life — a probability can 
now be foreseen. This event is the acquisition by 
China of nuclear weapons. 

There is not much doubt that it is going to 
happen, unless it is prevented, quite soon. Even 
without the aid of men who have studied in 
Western countries, and more recently in Russia, 
Chinese science is on the necessary level of 
attainment. To underestimate it would be 
merely to repeat the error of those who supposed 
Russia to be incapable of the same achievement. 


Two Years, Say Some Scientists 


Moreover, we must assume the Chinese effort 
to have the same urgent stimulus from authority, 


the same lavish use of resources at the expense 
of other projects, as had the Russian sputniks. 
The scientific report on which the Labour 
Party relied in framing its ‘non-nuclear club’ 
proposals listed China among the nations which 
could make nuclear weapons within five years; 
and that was in 1959. Some British scientists 
believe the time is as short as two years. 

For anyone who has not accepted with 
cynical resignation the human capacity to 
ignore unpleasant realities, the lack of public 
discussion of this prospect must seem extra- 
ordinary. True, many voices, from The Observer 
to the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
warn us of the spreading of nuclear ambitions. 
But as a rule the danger is presented in terms of 
the sheer number of possible nuclear Powers: 
‘What — will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom?’ 

There is no denying that each and every 
increase in this number makes the world more 
unsafe. The chance of war through accident or 
recklessness grows; the hope of agreed and con- 
trolled disarmament weakens. Both these effects, 
however, would be felt with special sharpness if 
the newcomer to the nuclear club were China: 
the former because the world has little practice 
in judging the seriousness of Chinese actions, the 
latter because China is wholly outside the circle 
of international negotiation. And there are 
other reasons to think that the danger of China 
armed with the nuclear bomb is of a unique 
kind, 


A Dissatisfied Great Power 


By reason of her size, her population, her 
developing industry, and the determined 
character of her rulers, China is about to 
become — with or without the bomb — a Great 
Power. In this context, a Great Power is a 
nation able to threaten or initiate a major war, 
not in the hope of dragging a stronger ally with 
her, but in command of weaker allies or in- 
dependently. 

The two existing Great Powers who are 
nuclearly armed, America and Russia, are 
satisfied Powers. They are content with the 
present division of the world, or — at the least — 
disinclined to risk war over such minor aspects 
of this division as are not to their liking. China is 
a dissatisfied Power, opposed to the consolidation 
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of the status quo, which the others favour. To 
what extent China’s claims are justified, and in 
what measure they ought to be conceded, is not 
the point in this argument; the point is the 
danger of the bomb in the armoury of a dis- 
satisfied Great Power. 

There is another important difference. The 
rulers of China, if we assume them to mean what 
they repeatedly say, do not believe in the pos- 
sibility of a peace securely based on negotiation 
and agreement, and are actively preparing for 
the hard necessity of war. 


Consequences of Wrong Guess 


This does not mean that they are preparing for 
aggression. It does mean that in a time of crisis, 
or when faced with what they take to be an 
intolerable trespass on their own interests, they 
would reconcile themselves to entering into 
hostilities. 

They would say to themselves: ‘Well, the 
moment we expected has come, and fortunately 
we are ready for it’. To some extent, this was 
true of both America and Russia in the worst 
years of the cold war. It is not true now of either ; 
but it is true of China. 

If these are the characteristics of China as an 
incipient Great Power, it would be very rash to 
assume that such a Power, when full-grown to 
greatness and equipped with the bomb, would 
be deterred by the threat of nuclear bombard- 
ment by her enemies. The ability to precipitate 
a world-wide massacre might make China more 
cautious, as apparently it has made America and 
Russia ; or it might have the opposite effect. 

It does not seem that China is likely to take 
Russia’s current behaviour as a model. In the 
Lebanon crisis of 1958, when Khrushchev re- 
frained from going anywhere near the brink, 
the Chinese view was that he had made the 
wrong decision. The safe deduction seems to be 
that in any future crisis, if China’s influence 
with Russia has grown, and more emphatically 
if China were directly involved, the choice 
might be otherwise. 

What will happen if China has the bomb, 
admittedly, is guess-work. But the conse- 
quences of guessing wrong are so appalling as to 
entitle us to say that the only safety lies in pre- 
venting China from getting the bomb. To my 
mind, this aim of policy — being, at one short 
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remove, the aim of saving the human race — 
must take precedence over any other objective. 

The problem of dealing with China has the 
same overriding importance as had, a genera- 
tion ago, the problem of dealing with Germany : 
not because Communist China can be ac- 
curately compared with Nazi Germany, nor 
because the solution can be what it should have 
been then, but simply because of the penalty 
that attaches to turning aside from the obliga- 
tion to thought and action. 


Nation That Does Not Exist 


This is what Britain and America are doing now, 
to a degree that makes one recall Stanley 
Baldwin as a paragon of foresight and resolu- 
tion. Officially for America, and virtually for 
Britain, China does not exist. The Americans 
may thus be the first people in history to be 
annihilated by an enemy whose existence they 
did not admit. 

China is the one nation on earth completely 
free from the obligations, and immune to the 
dictates or requests, entailed by membership of 
the United Nations. America and Russia move 
towards agreement, now tacit and perhaps soon 
formal, to limit their armed forces to 2,500,000 
men; China is at liberty to keep six million 
under arms, or is it eight? The others laboriously 
evolve a system of inspection; China need be 
inspected by nobody. 

All this happens, not because of Chinese 
defiance, but because America wills it so. In 
Britain, not only does the Government not press 
its ally for an end to this absurdity, but the 
Opposition does not press the Government. 
There seems to be nobody for whom China is 
real. 

There is no way of preventing China from 
getting the bomb without first admitting to 
ourselves, and to China, that China exists. This 
is all the more true because China cannot be 
forbidden to have the bomb; she can only be 
dissuaded. She must be convinced, as Russia 
has slowly been convinced, that war is not in- 
evitable nor preparation for it a task of prudence. 
In the time available, even if the channels of 
communication were open, this would be a task 
of the utmost difficulty. So long as they are 
closed, it is hopeless. 

(continued on page 158) 
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ne WE CAN examine possible Soviet bloc 
strategies if war should come in the next 
three or four years, we must first ask whether 
the Soviet Government does indeed believe a 
third world war could break out. My answer is 
yes, they do. Evidence of this lies in Soviet 
ideology and in what Soviet leaders tell their 
military officers and the Russian people. They 
appear to instruct their officers that as the 
political situation develops increasingly in 
favour of communism, as markets for the 
capitalists disappear, as military alliances dis- 
integrate, there might come a time when the 
capitalist world, led by the United States, could 
see only two alternatives: to surrender peace- 
fully to communism, or to throw everything they 
have at the Soviet Union in a last desperate 
attempt to destroy the organizing centre of the 
communist system. Naturally, they do not put 
it quite like that, but this is what they mean. 


Another way in which, in the Soviet view, a 
third world war might come about is the 
deterioration of a local, conventional conflict 
into a war in which a major intervention by one 
of the nuclear powers became inevitable. 
Thirdly, Soviet military writers still repeat 
Stalin’s prediction uttered at the 19th Party 
Congress in 1952 that wars between capitalist 
states are still possible, and that they too might 
lead to a situation in which the Soviet Union 
might be involved. Fourthly, we must con- 
sider the possibility of the Soviet Union being 
dragged into war by reason of her military 
alliance with Communist China. 


Key to the Pre-emptive Blow 


These possible causes of a third world war 
appear to assume that the Soviet Union would 
not be first to strike a nuclear blow at the West, 
and there is no evidence from Soviet sources that 
Moscow is considering a nuclear preventive war. 
But we must ask ourselves: is there no situation 
in which the Russians might consider striking 
first? Five years ago, in 1955, Soviet military 
thinkers wrote about the conception of a ‘pre- 
emptive blow’, and a great deal has been 
written about this in the West since the evidence 
for it became available. The theory of the pre- 
emptive blow is a defensive, casualty-reducing 
one, and it depends upon the receipt of accurate 
and immediate intelligence that the potential 
enemy has actually embarked on an irrevocable 
decision to launch a nuclear strike against the 
Soviet Union. 

I believe the key to the pre-emptive blow is 
that it was proposed in 1955, two years before 
the first firing of a Soviet 1cpm. In terms of 
an attack by subsonic or supersonic aircraft, it 
is possible to think that enough warning could 
be received by the defender to make a pre- 
emptive blow a practical strategic decision. But 
in the context of the kind of progress which both 
East and West will clearly make in the next 
three years in rocketry, a true pre-emptive blow, 
in the 1955 sense, could hardly be struck at all. 
For any surprise attack in the future would be 
conceived and carried out with weapons which 
would give the defender no time to get in his blow 
first. And even if his aircraft got off the ground 
and his missiles were launched on receipt of the 
first warning of an enemy attack, they would in 
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fact already be engaged in retaliatory, not pre- 
emptive, action. 

If, however, we link the idea of a pre-emptive 
blow with the Soviet mistaken belief in the pos- 
sibility of a last-ditch Western preventive attack 
on Russia, we have to recognize that in some 
form, the pre-emptive blow is still a practical 
possibility. It would, in all probability, be 
hurriedly organized; the number of missiles 
which could be launched in time might be small, 
and the proportion of one-way flights by manned 
aircraft would be very high. Nevertheless if, in 
a period of critical international tension, the 
Soviet leaders concluded that war was inevit- 
able, and on the point of breaking out, they 
might order a pre-emptive strike to reduce 
casualties, which could, because of its relatively 
limited power, be distinguished from a full- 
scale preventive war. 

The conclusion from this argument must be, 
therefore, that war could break out through 
Soviet miscalculation in a period of high inter- 
national tension, or perhaps during military 
operations between smaller powers, when the 
danger of deterioration into general war is on 
the increase. 


Phase 1 

SOVIET FORCES MARCH WEST, EAST 
AND SOUTH IN A GIGANTIC DISPERSAL 
MOVEMENT 


I now turn to the task of translating Soviet 
capabilities into probable strategy. To do this I 
assume a nuclear war is on the point of breaking 
out, or has in fact begun, and has involved an 
exchange of nuclear strikes between the Soviet 
Union and the United States and its allies. 
What evidence can we gather of Soviet air, 
land and sea operations in the initial phase of 
such a war? First of all, we must recall the 
Soviet conviction that the exchange of nuclear 
strikes between the United States and the 
USSR, however severe, would not annihilate 
either power, and that the war would continue 
on land, sea and air, probably for a long time. 
The end would not come until one side or the 
other had destroyed the opponent’s armed 
forces, and perhaps occupied his territory. As 
the Soviet military journal Military Thought has 
put it: 
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The defeat of the enemy will be achieved 
through the annihilation of his armed forces. 
Wars are won only when the enemy’s will to 
resist is broken, and it can only be broken 
when the armed forces of the enemy are 
destroyed. Therefore, the directive of combat 
operations must be the destruction of the 
armed forces, and not the strategic bombing 
of targets in the rear. 

The Soviet Military Herald expressed it like 
this in June, 1958: 

The armed forces of both sides and the 
territorial extent of armed struggles are so 
great under contemporary conditions that it 
is scarcely possible to conclude a war within 
a short period of time. Even the appearance 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and long- 
range and medium rockets cannot ensure the 
swift destruction of massive armed forces, and 
consequently a swift conclusion to the war. In 
fact, the use of these weapons by both sides 
leads rather to the prolonging of a war, than 
to its speeding up. The appearance of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons alters the nature of 
war in many ways, but a war cannot and will 
not be fought with these weapons alone. It 
can hardly be doubted that if a third world 
war is unleashed, it may embrace the land 
and water surface of the whole globe. 

It is interesting to note that one of the reasons 
for which the Soviet leaders are compelled by 
their own political doctrine to maintain this 
view is not military at all. It is that if you in- 
doctrinate 200 million people to believe un- 
critically in the ultimate triumph of com- 
munism, then you cannot admit that this 
system could be destroyed overnight by a 
scientific device, which, incidentally, originated 
in capitalist scientific research. The loss to 
communist morale if such an admission was 
made would be catastrophic. 


Ground Combat after the First Strike 


You may object that the Soviet leaders adopt 
this viewpoint in public for propaganda pur- 
poses only, and that they no longer believe it 
themselves. But when the military establish- 
ment which they maintain and the training 
which it undergoes conform to the conception 
that a war must go on after a nuclear strike, 
then, for the immediate future at least, we in the 
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West cannot afford not to take it at its face 
value. 

It is, for example, significant that the formal 
adoption of this theory — 1954-55 — coincided 
with the re-organization of the air-defence 
forces of the Soviet Union. The air-defence 
artillery, ground-to-air missiles, part of the 
interceptor fighter forces, and some elements of 
civil defence, have since 1955 formed a united 
command under one man — Marshal Biryuzov — 
with the status of an arm of service equal to the 
ground, air or naval forces. The organization of 
this headquarters gives the impression that it is 
intended to carry on an independent struggle 
to lessen the effects of a nuclear blow on the 
USSR without regard to the activities of the 
other three services, or to the success or failure 
of military operations elsewhere. 

Again, even the briefest study of the type of 
training which the Soviet ground forces and 
tactical air forces undergo is indicative of swift, 
mobile land operations. Most exercises carried 
out by Soviet forces in East Germany now en- 
visage an advance across a river by armour and 
truck-borne infantry in conditions of radiation 
following the explosion of a tactical atomic 
weapon. 

It is my contention that this determination to 
train the Soviet armed forces to fight on after a 
nuclear strike leads to one conclusion: if the 
war has to be won by the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces through a series of land, 
air and sea engagements, perhaps extending all 
over the land and water surfaces of the globe, 
then it is absolutely essential to ensure that the 
Soviet armed forces escape destruction during a nuclear 
strike against the Soviet Union, regardless of the 
damage done to centres of industry and population. 
This can be done on any large scale only by a 
gigantic dispersal operation — by removing the 
bulk of the Soviet armed forces as far away from 
the Soviet Union as is practicable. Soviet 
territory, of course, would be extremely un- 
healthy after a nuclear blow had been struck, 
and the Soviet leaders probably envisage as their 
first priority the use of the conventional 
superiority of their forces in Eastern Europe and 
Western Russia to force a passage away from 
the areas of radiation, even if this requires a 
full-scale invasion of Western Europe, and 
perhaps selected areas of the Middle East. An 
additional argument in favour of this course 


would be that if Soviet forces, with or without 
employing tactical atomic weapons, succeeded 
in making a major penetration into the NATO 
area, and crossed the Rhine into France, moving 
down also into Italy, the Western allies would 
perhaps be less ready to use the hydrogen bomb 
against the peoples of allied NATO powers, 
temporarily under Soviet military occupation. 


Occupation of NATO Bridgehead 


To sum up on this point, therefore, I believe 
that the outbreak of nuclear war would bring 
simultaneously a major Soviet attempt to 
occupy the NATO bridgehead in western and 
southern Europe, and also parts of the Middle 
East. This would accomplish two tasks at the 
same time: the destruction of NATO’s main 
forces in the European bridgehead, and the 
safe dispersal of the main elements of the Soviet 
armed forces away from the area of concentrated 
nuclear radiation inside the Soviet Union. 
There, Marshal Biryuzov’s air-defence organiza- 
tion would be struggling to produce some kind 
of order out of the destruction produced by a 
nuclear attack, and would be fully occupied by 
the need to keep essential services operating for 
civilian and military alike. 

You can see that the practical application of 
this principle, logical though it is, faces the 
Soviet defence chiefs with a whole range of 
problems of logistics and of military security. 
Certainly it is significant that there has been a 
large-scale re-organization of the logistic services 
of the Soviet Army since 1957; for the first 
time in the history of the USSR these services 
are commanded by a Marshal of the Soviet 
Union — Marshal Bagramyan — who ranks as a 
Deputy Minister of Defence. An officer of his 
wide combat experience and high rank would 
certainly be required to deal with problems of 
the build-up of reserve supplies, the creation of 
new and imaginative methods of bringing food, 
fuel, and ammunition to the front line in con- 
ditions of atomic radiation, and the prevention 
of contamination of water supplies. 

General Kurochkin, head of one of the Soviet 
military academies, enlarged on this point in an 
article in Military Thought : 

In modern war, when enormous armies 
operating over huge distances depend so 
much on being supplied uninterruptedly with 
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enormous amounts of all kinds of war 
materials, it is essential to work out in great 
detail all problems of the organization of 
strategic, operational and tactical supply 
areas. Problems of transport, the defence of 
supply lines against destruction at their bases 
or during rail transport to the front line be- 
comes of prime importance in view of the 
employment of the new weapons. 

It is of interest that the Soviet civil air fleet, 
which would be bound to play a vital part in 
such an operation in troop and supply transport, 
has recently acquired a new chief: Colonel 
General Loginov, one of the most energetic and 
experienced of Soviet air commanders. 

The details of the military and air campaign 
to be fought by the invading Soviet Army are 
beyond my purpose here even if they could be 
accurately forecast. It is also impossible to give 
even a rough time-table of the number of days 
after a breakout from eastern Europe that it 
would take the major element of the Soviet 
forces to achieve their aim of the operational 
destruction of NATO land and air power in the 
European bridgehead. For one thing, who can 
foretell the effect on speed and manoeuver- 
ability of the world’s first explosions of tactical 
atomic weapons? But I think it can be said that 
Soviet planners (even if forces now stationed in 
East Germany and West Russia were to some 
extent reduced) consider that they could put the 
NATO forces in the bridgehead out of action, and 
occupy the Atlantic coast, despite enormous 
losses. They would also expect, once they had 
reached the main centres of population, to set 
up some kind of civil administration through the 
local Communist parties, and be able, after the 
campaign was over, to begin to support them- 
selves off the land. 


The Middle and Far East 


Let us now look at the situation in the Middle 
and Far East. Here, the Soviet incentive to move 
rapidly would be the same: to disperse the 
operational land and air forces, using, if neces- 
sary, foreign territory. Troops now stationed in 
the Transcaucasus and the Turkestan Military 
Districts might well disperse into Persia and into 
Afghanistan without serious resistance; the 
campaign might be pressed into Iraq and Syria, 
with the aim of approaching Turkey, from whose 
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territory IRBMs would have been directed at 

ets in the Soviet Union from the rear. 
Probably, however, the scope of the campaign 
here would be dictated more by the need to 
select a suitable area for ‘settling’ a considerable 
Soviet force — say up to thirty divisions — in 
which the problems of logistical support would 
not be unduly complicated; in fact, the Soviet 
aim would be to create a viable military ‘camp’ 
in the more fertile areas of the Middle East, 
rather than to add complete Middle Eastern 
states to the list of occupied territories. It is un- 
likely that at this stage Soviet forces would at- 
tempt to extend operations into Pakistan or 
India. 

In the case of the Far East, it would not be 
surprising if some kind of agreement already 
exists between the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist governments for the smooth transfer of 
certain elements of the Soviet ground and air 
forces in the Transbaikal and Far Eastern 
Military Districts into Manchuria or Inner 
Mongolia in the event of nuclear destruction in 
the Soviet Union. This move would have to be 
particularly effective and rapid, since the Soviet 
Union would expect missiles to be launched 
from Okinawa or Japanese bases. Here again 
the purpose would be to save Soviet forces. But 
I should emphasize that we are considering at 
this point only a war which has broken out 
between East and West, and in which Com- 
munist China is at first not involved. In this 
case, we might expect to see a considerable body 
of Soviet troops temporarily accommodated on 
Chinese, and perhaps also, Outer Mongolian 
soil. 

Thus at some stage, after the opening of 
hostilities, we may expect the Soviet armed 
forces to be encamped in three major ‘centres 
of escape’: the western Europe bridgehead now 
held by NATO; parts of the Middle East; and 
part of the Chinese side of the Sino-Soviet 
borderland. Completion of this operation would 
probably bring the first phase of the global war 
to an end and with it most of the predictable — 
relatively speaking — strategic moves in the 
struggle. Very many unknown factors would 
then enter into any Soviet calculation of phase 
two. For example: the actual degree of destruc- 
tion wrought in the Soviet Union and in North 
America, Britain, and in other overseas bases 
of the United States; the accuracy or otherwise 








of the Soviet prediction that both sides would be 
able to continue the war after the first phase; 
and whether both sides, or only one would have 
any resources left for the continued use and 
production of atomic or nuclear weapons. And 
if neither side had this capability, what would be 
the relationship between the two sides in con- 
ventional forces and in trained manpower? It 
would be true, for example, to say that in occupy- 
ing the NATO bridgehead, the best elements of 
the Soviet land and tactical air forces would 
probably have been engaged, and have suffered 
severe losses while even if the existing NATO 
forces were totally destroyed, they would repre- 
sent only a fraction of the potential land army of 
a fully mobilized Western alliance. And add to 
these uncertainties, the actual effects of the use 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons on the 
civilian population, water supplies, agricultural 
land and the disposal of waste, and the dif- 
ficulties of a forecast mount alarmingly. 


Phase 2 


A DRAWN-OUT SERIES OF MOBILE 
MOVES AND COUNTER-MOVES OF 
GLOBAL DIMENSIONS 


However, if we may assume the existence of a 
Soviet military and political leadership deter- 
mined and able to carry on the war against 
the West, and assume that the first phase has 
brought some 100 Soviet divisions into western 
Europe, the Middle East and North China, I 
believe that operations in this second phase 
would depend almost entirely on whether the 
Soviet leadership had reliable intelligence about 
the West’s continuing nuclear capability. Until 
this question was answered, I would expect the 
preservation of the armed forces would still be 
the primary aim of the Soviet high command. 
The Soviets would avoid any strategy which in- 
volved concentration of large land and air forces 
for the assault of one objective, such as, for 
example, Great Britain. For if the Soviet 
Union’s leadership was unsure of the Western 
stock of nuclear weapons after the first phase, it 
would be unlikely to risk a large number of 
divisions and aircraft on an attempt to cross the 
Channel, for such a concentration would present 
a perfect target for a further nuclear strike. So 
until the Soviet leadership was sure of Western 
atomic capabilities, I would expect the Soviet 


forces in Western Europe to carry out dispersal 
raids, perhaps as far as northern or even 
western Africa, in order to probe Western 
power and intentions, to frighten the neutral 
world, and to keep their forces mobile, thus 
lessening the risk of presenting a massive con- 
centrated target. I would also expect the same 
to happen from the Soviet ‘camp’ in the Middle 
East: that is to say, no large-scale invasion of 
the Indian subcontinent, but extensive long- 
range raids with close air support, probing, 
frightening, and keeping on the move all the 
time, within, of course, the limits allowed by 
fuel and supplies. 


All Land and Sea Areas Involved 


If the Soviet leaders eventually convinced 
themselves that the West’s capacity to manu- 
facture further nuclear weapons had been 
destroyed, one would expect them to fortify their 
position in western Europe militarily and 
politically and then use it as a base from which 
to carry out increasingly ambitious raids 
against West-held territory or strategic areas 
under ‘neutral’ control. 

It is possible to envisage such a phase lasting 
for many months, perhaps years, during which 
the Soviets would expect the West to carry out 
the same kind of long-range reconnaissance, 
facilitated by sea-power, against which the 
Soviet Union would make maximum use of its 
submarine fleet. If, however, the Soviets came 
to believe that a certain strategic area had been 
written off by their opponents in the interests of 
an over-all Western plan, they might be tempted 
to occupy it permanently, organizing it along 
communist lines to serve their war effort. Thus, 
one might find a Soviet war effort based on a 
new ‘fortress’ in western Europe and northern 
Africa facing a Western war effort based on the 
Pacific and the Atlantic and parts of North 
America. 

If, on the other hand, the Sc_ iets guessed that 
the West had a greater nuclear capability after 
the first phase than they had expected, and that 
the West would use the hydrogen weapon 
against a Western Europe heavily occupied by 
Soviet forces, then dispersal moves might be 
more rapid and more widespread. We might 
find them attempting to spread all over western 
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Europe and northwest Africa, to infiltrate, not 
so much in order to occupy territory, but to keep 
the main body of their forces intact until a final 
clarification of Western strength and Western 
morale and Western military capabilities had 
been achieved. Again, assuming that both sides 
are capable of continuing war after the second 
phase, and that both sides still possess a nuclear 
capability, I would expect to find the Soviet 
Union adopting a defensive reconnaissance 
position, waiting for a Western counteroffensive 
against Soviet-held Europe and northern Africa 
or the Middle East to show signs of materializ- 
ing. As a Western concentration began to 
develop, one would expect a Soviet counter- 
concentration to appear, to be rapidly dis- 
persed over a wide area at the first sign of the re- 
appearance of a nuclear weapon, or the Western 
concentration turned out to be a decoy. 

This, as I see it, could well be the pattern for 
years of warfare in the second phase: a series 
of mobile operations, in which both sides use the 
whole land and sea areas of the globe, carrying 
their supplies and fuel with them, to explore and 
probe, damaging the enemy wherever possible, 
while avoiding concentrations which might 
present a target for nuclear bombardment. That 
the Soviet high command is thinking in terms of 
this kind of rapidly executed combined opera- 
tion can be guessed from this quotation from 
Military Thought : 

The characteristics of the type of offensive 
strategy [for us to study] include: frontal 
attacks and counterattacks in the most 
complicated conditions, both day and night; 
independent air and sea operations, with 
airborne troops, and landings from the sea; 
using troops in coastal areas in conditions of 
great speed, and rapidly changing circum- 
stances ; mounting combined operations with- 
in a short time. 

Furthermore, I understand the Soviet fore- 
cast that the war ‘would be fought over the 
whole land and water surface of the globe’ to 
mean a Soviet readiness to carry the raiding 
war not only into Africa, India and Pakistan, 
but also to attempt diversionary raids against 
bases in Greenland, northern Canada, or other 
points in the New World, and that the Soviet 
high command would also expect to face 
Western raids along the periphery and into the 
heart of ‘their’ continent. 
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WAR ENDS, NOT WITH A BANG, 
BUT WITH ONE SIDE EMERGING AS 
THE WORLD’S DOMINANT POWER 


We now have to face the most difficult forecast 
of all: how such a war would be brought to a 
successful conclusion. Frankly, on the evidence 
available from Soviet sources, I do not believe 
that this can be done. We have to imagine the 
military, air and naval power of the Soviet 
bloc spread and dispersed in small groups all 
over the Eurasian continent, down into Africa, 
perhaps the Indian subcontinent, or into the 
sub-polar regions. We have to imagine some 
element of Soviet submarine power at work in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. We have 
to imagine the Soviet leadership hard at work 
organizing the peoples and resources of the 
territories occupied by them along communist 
lines for their war effort, and to help in the re- 
construction of the homeland. And I think that 
all one can say is that Soviet strategists would 
expect the long-drawn-out dispersed operations 
of the second phase to crystallize into some 
form of decisive degree of superiority in favour 
of one side or the other which would ultimately 
bring the war to a close, assuming that the war 
would be fought to a finish, and not ended by 
some combination of factors unknown to us or 
the Soviets at the present time. Ideally, of 
course, both sides would hope to be in undis- 
puted control of as much of the earth’s surface 
as possible at the end of the second phase, 
enough to deny all essential resources to the 
enemy, who would thus become weaker and 
weaker, until all warlike operations ceased. 
While I must admit that there is no reliable 
evidence from Soviet sources to help us to draw 
any realistic conclusions as to how the Soviet 
defence chiefs envisage the victory which they 
have forecast for themselves, I have attempted 
here to translate Soviet doctrine on war into 
some form of practical strategy. So far, we have 
been concerned with a war in which the Soviet 
Union and the West were engaged from the very 
beginning. But there is another possibility, and 
one of which, I believe, the Soviets are very 
frightened: the outbreak of a war between 
Communist China and the United States 
through gross arrogance and provocation on the 
part of Peking. One could imagine a situation in 





which hostilities broke out, and Peking called on 
the Russians to honour their military alliance 
by initiating a nuclear strike against US bases 
in the Pacific, and perhaps against the West 
Coast. In such a case, Moscow would have to 
decide between a preventive war, involving the 
destruction in retaliation of much of Soviet 
territory, and probably the diversionary cam- 
paigns I have attempted to describe — all to 
help Communist China — or refusing to honour 
her treaty obligations. A few years ago, in the 
autumn of 1958, we almost had a rehearsal of 
this situation, when the Chinese Communists 
began the bombardment of the offshore islands. 
Khrushchev’s reaction was most revealing: for 
this was the only occasion in his term of office 
in which he sent to the United States Govern- 
ment a diplomatic note so abusive and so 
belligerent that the President refused to accept 
it. I believe that Khrushchev was desperately 
anxious to prevent a Sino-American war, and 
avoid this dilemma, and, while restraining 
Peking, was prepared to go to almost any 
lengths of threats and bluster to convince the 
West that he meant to stand by Communist 
China at all costs. 

In fact, if this situation did develop, it is my 
view that the Russians would compromise. They 
would not launch a nuclear war to cover China’s 
aggression, but they would seek some formula to 
fulfil their treaty obligations to Peking. They 
might ‘lend’ part of the Soviet Pacific fleet — 
especially submarines — to the Chinese, or allow 
the Chinese to use Soviet bases thus, the 
Soviets might hope, forcing the same dilemma 
on the United States as to whether to carry the 
war to the Soviet Union or restrict operations to 
China. They might even apply the dispersal 
technique in reverse, especially if the United 
States was using atomic or nuclear weapons 
against China, and quarter a proportion of 
Communist China’s best land and air forces on 
Soviet territory — in Transbaikal — in order to 
save them for a later campaign. Generally 
speaking, even if the Chinese Communists 
drifted into war with the United States, the 
Chinese would find that it would be difficult for 
them to carry on a war without Soviet approval. 
Moreover, it is very likely that the nature of 
Soviet military influence in China is strong 
enough to bring the war to a close, regardless of 
Chinese wishes, if the Russians so decided. In 


other words, Russia may not be able to prevent 
the Chinese politically from blundering into a 
war, but they probably could dictate its course 
and duration, stopping it if necessary in the 
Soviet interest. 


Limited War 


OUT OF FASHION IN MOSCOW, IT MAY 
FIND MORE FAVOUR IN 
RED CHINA’S PEKING 


This brings me to the final subject: that of 
limited warfare. Limited warfare is, I believe 
out of fashion in Moscow, though perhaps not 
so in Peking. It was tried once, on Moscow’s 
orders, in Korea, and in spite of all propaganda 
to the contrary, it did not succeed from Moscow’s 
point of view, simply because it failed to bring 
South Korea into the communist camp. The 
Korean war also showed the Russians how un- 
reliable are satellite armies, and this was con- 
firmed in Hungary in 1956, when the Hungarian 
Communist Army sided with the revolutionaries. 
Experience has taught the Soviets that limited 
wars by proxy carry little chance of ultimate 
success, the armies are politically untrust- 
worthy, and cannot be given high priority 
weapons. Moreover, if defeated, these armies 
may disintegrate and may even lose territory to 
the West now held by the communists. Further- 
more, limited wars conducted by the Soviet 
Army would almost certainly develop into global 
wars, and this is admitted by the Russians 
themselves. 


Possibility of Limited War 


And if we look at the map of the frontiers of the 
Soviet Union, we see how restricted are the 
possibilities of Soviet-conducted limited wars. 
In the West, any attack on Norway, Germany, 
Greece or Turkey would immediately involve 
NATO; an attack on Persia would involve 
CENTO, and Britain, a nuclear power; an 
attack on Afghanistan alone would be senseless 
except to cut a road through to Pakistan, once 
again a member of cenTOo; and the Soviet Far 
East frontier runs exclusively with China. 
There is, therefore, little scope for a Soviet 
limited war. But this does not apply to Soviet 
incitement of peoples in the Arab world, Persia, 
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India, Pakistan, and Africa to rise in rebellion, 
and, as in Malaya, to wage a civil struggle under 
the leadership of the Communist Party. This 
can be carried on without danger to the Soviet 
Union for years, and can cause great harm to 
the Western cause. However, while part of 
communist strategy and tactics all over the 
world, this is not strictly Soviet war strategy. 
Meanwhile, there remains the problem of 
Communist China in the sphere of limited war- 
fare. There seems little doubt that Peking is 
more inclined to favour this strategy than 
Moscow. China, compared with Russia, gained 
from the Korean war, and certainly China’s 
experience of assisting the Vietnamese com- 
munists to power might incline her to approve 
of limited war on other occasions, such as Laos 
or Cambodia, or the whole of former Indo- 
China. China openly advocates limited war in 
the Formosa Strait, and might be said to have 
used the technique against India in 1959. But 
in the period now under review it seems likely 
that militarily Communist China will find her- 
self still held firmly in a Soviet grip which, 
while it does not seem always to operate before 
Peking makes a belligerent move, would prob- 
ably prevent the Chinese from waging even a 
limited war against the will of the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps this grip was forged under Stalin, when 
China was much weaker; no doubt it is one 


which Khrushchev will not readily let go. 

In conclusion, and by way of a general sum- 
ming up, it is my view, first that the Soviet 
Union finding its freedom of action much 
restricted, will not undertake any move de- 
liberately calculated to bring on a global nuclear 
challenge to United States power. However, the 
Soviet leaders appear to be convinced that 
capitalist states, at some stage of what Moscow 
regards as their inevitable decline, may prefer 
all-out war to passive surrender to communism ; 
and indeed, such a war might come about by 
grievous miscalculation on the Soviet’s part, 
based on dogmatic misconceptions. If war 
comes, the Soviets believe that it will be long, 
bitter, and will spread all over the globe. Since 
victory will come, not through nuclear destruc- 
tion, but through the destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces in battle, it is essential to preserve 
these forces during the nuclear strike phase, 
and this may involve the rapid occupation of 
enemy or neutral territory. This conception 
leads us to predict a possible Soviet land, sea and 
air campaign designed to preserve the armed 
forces, keeping them for some undetermined 
final struggle. And it is with this conception in 
mind, what one might call the ‘logic of military 
dispersal’ on the part of the Soviets, that I 
believe that the West ought to look to its 
defences and its counterpreparations. 





China and the Bomb 
(continued from page 150) 


In Russia's Interest 


Yet, just as the West has ignored the element of 
danger in this situation, it has equally ignored 
one enormously valuable element of hope. This 
can be simply stated. That China should not 
get the bomb is the common interest of the rest 
of the world. No demonstration is needed that 
it is the interest, both of the United States and 
her allies, and of India and other uncom- 
mitted nations. What has lately become clear is 
that it is also the interest — to the measure that 
peace is the interest — of Russia. 

If China does become armed with nuclear 
weapons, it will be by making them herself. 
Russia, though allied to China, and though 
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debarred by no undertaking to others, makes 


_ ho move to supply them. It is relevant that 


Moscow has ignored a confident request by 
East Germany for nuclear missiles, breaking for 
the first time with the policy of copying step by 
step the rearmament of West Germany. Russia 
was evidently unwilling to give these weapons to 
a Government which is now an ally of China as 
much as of her own; unwilling, above all, to 
provide a precedent which would have obliged 
her to give them to China. 

If we face the fact that China exists and 
matters; if we consider every possible expedient 
that may serve the vital aim of preventing her 
from getting the bomb; if we avail ourselves in 
this of the co-operation of Russia, realizing that 
we are lucky to have it — then we shall have, 
instead of evasion, the makings of a policy. 
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4 aoa we are faced with the potentially 
lethal combination of nuclear weapons 
against which there is no defence and inter- 
national tensions from which there seems to be 
no respite. Most Americans, and I believe most 
Russians as well, are fully aware of the dangers 
in the present course. Yet they feel impelled 
towards it with a certain inevitability. ‘We must 
learn to live with it’, our newspapers tell us; 
editorials complain about the cost of military 
preparations, but conclude that ‘we must grin 
and pay it’. 

In this paper I will try to analyse some of the 
dynamics of human thinking which, para- 
doxically, are driving us in a direction we do not 
wish to go. The analysis leads to certain sug- 
gestions for policy. These are made in the 
broadest possible terms. I do not believe the 
academician is equipped with the information or 
experience needed to make detailed policy 
proposals in concrete situations. What he can do 
best is raise questions about the assumptions 
underlying policy, ask that they be re-examined 
rather than taken for granted, and offer what 
may be novel ways of viewing policy problems 
in the hope of contributing to the discovery of 
alternatives not previously believed to exist. 


Evaluation of Current Policy Alternatives 


Criteria. If the long-term goals of a nation are 
not made explicit, decisions are likely to be made 
opportunistically in defence of the status quo. 
What has merely become habitual is easily seen 
as somehow natural and essential. What are 
our goals? What are we ‘fighting for’? To 
answer this question we must distinguish be- 
tween two quite different wars and opponents. 
One is the ‘hot war’ with Russia as a nation — a 
war in which we are in danger of becoming in- 
volved. Our long-term goal here is, quite 
simply, survival. This may be a rather ignoble 
value, but it is a necessary pre-condition for 
securing any other goals. The availability of 
nuclear weapons with awesome capacities for 
destruction, to say nothing about biological 
weapons, may not alter the nature of inter- 
national conflict or its goals, but it certainly 
must change radically the weights we use in 
evaluating alternative strategies. 

The other conflict is the ‘cold war’ with com- 
munism and other totalitarian systems. This war 
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goes on steadily in the minds of men, and it is 
fought as much within as across the borders of 
nations. Our long-term goal here is to preserve 
and extend our way of life. Stripped to its essential, 
this is a way of life in which the state is sub- 
servient to the individuals who compose it. The 
development of such a political philosophy, 
based on the dignity of individual human beings, 
was a most remarkable step along the path to 
becoming civilized; it was hard come by and is 
all too easily lost. Again, in the interest of short- 
term goals and in defence of the status quo, we 
have often lost sight of the fact that this way of 
life was itself a major socio-political revolution, 
and it is still under way. 


Mutual Insecurity 


There are, of course, many case-hardened states- 
men and well-disciplined political theorists who 
will say that the underlying source of inter- 
national tensions is still what it always has been — 
the struggle for power — and weapons, whether 
they be clubs or atomic warheads, are simply 
instruments for effecting a change in the balance 
of power. Although the manifest behaviours of 
nations may often conform to this Neanderthal 
conception of international relations, I think 
that the Neanderthalic bluster nearly always 
has masked a deeper anxiety. Today, perhaps 
more than ever before in world history, mutual 
insecurity rather than the struggle for power has 
become the underlying source of tension. 

Current policy alternatives. Keeping in mind 
these two criteria — reducing the threat to our 
biological survival and maintaining our way of 
life — as well as sheer feasibility, we may now 
consider the major alternatives currently being 
discussed. 

The decision to wage preventive war implies a 
sufficient lead in the armament race to mini- 
mize the possibility of punishing reprisal, and, 
since such a war must begin with a surprise 
attack, this decision must be reached by other 
than democratic procedures. Unfortunately, on 
both counts this strategy is much more available 
to Russia than to ourselves, particularly during 
the next critical decade. Even if we were to gain 
a sufficient lead, and an elite were to make the 
decision for us, this solution would not serve to 
maintain or extend our way of life - we would 
have to exhaust ourselves policing a hostile globe. 
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The backbone of our present policy is mutual 
deterrence through fear of retaliation. The underlying 
notion is that, with each side capable of destroy- 
ing the other with massive retaliation, neither 
side will make the initial move, and a prolonged 
if uneasy ‘peace’ can be maintained. This does 
not reduce the nuclear threat — indeed, it is this 
threat which, paradoxically, is supposed to 
guarantee peace. Quite to the contrary, it 
serves to generate an arms race, since the 
habitual response to external threat is to demand 
more and better armaments. I have come to the 
sombre conclusion that we would not be able 
to maintain a favourable position in this race 
without giving up our way of life as rapidly as 
possible. Then we would be able to channel the 
energies of our people into military preparations, 
order our young people into training in the 
physical sciences, and make decisions and 
changes in strategy. without democratic pro- 
cesses. 

There are also three grave uncertainties to 
which the proponents of this policy have not 
paid sufficient attention : one is the Nth Country 
problem — international tension and instability 
will increase geometrically with the number of 
countries capable of mounting a nuclear attack. 
Another is the unpredictability of human 
behaviour under stress — mutual deterrence 
assumes rationality on all sides, but as retalia- 
tion time reduces, decision-making must be 
dispersed over more and more (potentially un- 
stable) people. Finally, there is the seldom- 
asked question — when and how does it end? 
Mutual deterrence contains no provisions for its 
own resolution. 

The complete unwieldiness of massive re- 
taliation as an instrument of everyday foreign 
policy has led us towards the limited war con- 
ception, e.g., the Kissinger Plan. The underlying 
notion here is that the threat of full-scale nuclear 
war will prevent nations from unleashing it, 
thereby allowing ‘war as usual’ to be used as an 
instrument of policy. However appealing the 
idea of ‘gentlemanly war’ may be to military 
men, it is inconceivable under present condi- 
tions, with whole populations involved in fight- 
ing and producing under the whip of mass com- 
munications. As to the idea that the very horror 
of nuclear war will prevent its occurrence, one 
wonders why this horror in times of relative 
peace has not led us promptly into agreements 
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on nuclear disarmament. The proponents of 
limited war would ask us literally to flirt with 
the danger of all-out nuclear war with no more 
protection than fear itself. 

The only problem with mutual disarmament — 
the ideal solution in all other respects — is the 
feasibility of successful negotiations when inter- 
national tensions are running high. Under such 
conditions logic, which requires both sides to 
accept a course in which neither gains nor loses, 
tends to be superseded by psycho-logic, which 
operates under the guidance of ‘one-upsman- 
ship’ and pays more attention to the folks back 
home than the folks across the table. There are 
two psychological mechanisms particularly that 
work against successful negotiation. One is 
biased perceptions of what is equable. In keeping 
with literally hundreds of experiments, both 
within the laboratory and outside it, what is 
seen as fair, just, and balanced by the repre- 
sentatives of one nation (given its life history 
and present world view) is necessarily seen as 
somewhat unfair, unjust, and unbalanced by 
those of the other (with its quite different life 
history and world view). The other is the self- 
Jfulfilling prophecy. Each side predicts that the 
other will prove unreasonable and try to gain 
advantage in the ‘cold war’, behaves according 
to its prediction, and then says: ‘I told you so!’ 
when nothing comes of it. Mutual disarmament 
requires commitments prior to action. Commit- 
ments of any magnitude seem unlikely in the 
present atmosphere of fear and distrust, as the 
long and dismal history of unsuccessful negotia- 
tions testifies. 


Dynamics of Controversy 


The essential irrationality and danger in our 
present course is apparent, yet we feel impelled 
along it. No one wants war in a nuclear age, 
yet no one seems able to avoid an inevitable 
spiralling towards it. Why should this be so? 
What forces operate in times of controversy 
between human groups to push ordinary dis- 
agreement towards mutual destruction? 
Foreshortened perspective. The more intelligent a 
species or individual, the greater the capacity for 
delay, foresight, and striving for remote goals. 
But emotion has the effect of primitivizing this 
capacity. The motivational conditions of con- 
troversy, ¢.g., Our present tensions — arms-race 


dilemma, are precisely those designed to restrict 
our perspective. Taking the long view through 
space and time, we see that the events which 
today are shaking the very fabric of our lives 
are all transpiring on the knife-thin edge of a 
little pebble in the sky, and we realize that the 
organizations among men we call ‘nations’ 
must come and go — this being as true for what 
we now call ‘Russia’ and “The United States’ as 
it was for Rome and Babylon. This is not said to 
minimize the seriousness of our present prob- 
lems, or in any sense of defeatism, but rather to 
emphasize different goals. A wide perspective 
makes it possible to substitute more remote 
goals for immediate ones. 

Relativity of social judgment. ‘Man is the 
measure of all things’, it has been said — but 
surely this is true only to the extent that his 
science is primitive. One can trace at least three 
stages in clear social thinking. At the most 
primitive level we unconsciously project our 
own frame of reference on to others; if Alter 
claims to be ‘straight’ what to Ego is obviously 
‘crooked’, Alter must be lying, evil, or at least 
abnormal in some way. At the second stage we 
recognize the relativistic nature of Alter’s frame 
of reference, but not our own; this produces a 
more humane approach towards social prob- 
lems, a ‘forgive them for they know not what they 
do’ attitude. At the third stage we realize the 
equally relativistic nature of our own frame of 
reference; this is the sensitive — not ‘ugly’ — 
American who realizes that his own neutral 
points on clean-dirty, tasty-distasteful, or even 
moral-immoral scales of judgment are no more 
‘natural’ than those of the Mexican or Hindu. 
What this means is not that there are no external 
criteria for distinguishing good from bad, but 
rather that we must search for such criteria 
because social judgments are very liable to bias. 

Emotional restriction of alternatives. Rational 
behaviour requires understanding one’s ulti- 
mate goals, weighing the consequences of 
alternative means to these goals, and then 
selecting among the alternatives in terms of 
their success probabilities. Many laboratory and 
field experiments, both with animals and 
humans, demonstrate that intense emotion 
causes a reduced awareness of alternatives — and 
if there is no awareness of the existence of 
certain alternatives, they cannot be weighed. 
Today, nations are lumbering down the one 
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habitual path to ‘security’ — bigger and better 
armaments — gathering as they go tensions 
which make it less and less possible to see other 
alternatives. Being habitual, this course is 
assumed to be ‘realistic’. Anthropologists are 
familiar with cultures that, through blind ad- 
herence to practices that once were realistic, 
have gradually committed suicide. I think we 
are in exactly the same spot. We are practising 
rites and rituals of international relations that 
were developed in and appropriate to the past 
- firmly believing them to be realistic - in a 
present age that renders them suicidal. 

Psycho-logic. Human thinking abhors in- 
congruity. In striving to maintain internal 
consistency among one’s attitudes, beliefs, and 
behaviours, the dictates of what may be called 
‘psycho-logic’ rather than logic are often 
followed — particularly when dealing with 
matters outside one’s field of special competence. 
If we like Ike, and he praises some congressman 
from Timbuktu, then it is congruent for us to 
also feel favourably disposed towards this 
congressman, even though we know absolutely 
nothing else about him. If Khrushchev were to 
praise the sound ideas of some presidential 
‘hopeful’ - popularly known as the ‘kiss of 
death’ — then, quite illogically, we might find 
ourselves a little suspicious of this candidate. It 
is psycho-logic rather than logic that leads 
people to conclude that Nehru must be pro- 
Communist because he insists on India’s 
neutrality. 

Psycho-logic runs rampant when we try to 
come to grips with problems of international 
conflict, and it is one of the main blocks to 
rational thinking in our present situation. It is 
the chief dynamism in the production of Bogey 
Men conceptions of the enemy. Given the belief 
that we are good, kind, fair, and so on — a 
necessary and generally valid assumption — and 
the logical opposition between we and THEM, 
between FRIEND and ENEMY, psycho-logic 
dictates that the enemy must be bad, cruel, 
unfair, and so on. The failure of the Russians to 
see eye to eye with us on many issues, their 
purges, their atheism, and so on, support and 
strengthen the Bogey Man conception, which 
in turn serves to explain their un-American and 
anti-American behaviours. We know that we 
would not take advantage of a defenceless 
people if they were to lay down their weapons, 
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but we are certain that they would leap to 
destroy us in similar circumstances. 

Many recent travellers to Russia, including 
statesmen and scholars, have been impressed 
by the ‘mirror image’ of our attitudes that they 
find among the people and leaders there. ‘Why 
do you Americans want war?’ our informal 
ambassadors are asked. And when they answer 
that we most certainly do not want war, the 
Russians ask: “They why do your leaders pre- 
pare for war? Why do they ring us about with 
missile bases?’ When our travellers ask them 
why they maintain a great army and are build- 
ing up nuclear weapons for long-range attack, 
they reply, of course, that we leave them no 
choice. I believe that we must accept these 
protestations of good faith as genuine. They 
blame their aggressive behaviour on us just as 
we blame ours on them. 

I am sure it would be unrealistic completely 
to discount real differences between the 
Russians and ourselves — example, those con- 
cerning the value of the individual which stem 
from our ideological conflict. But I am equally 
sure that this Bogey has been overdrawn in the 
workings of our own mental dynamics — par- 
ticularly by those who fail to draw any dis- 
tinction between Russian Communism and 
German Nazism. The Russian bogey can be 
cut down to a more realistic size and shape. 


Graduated Unilateral Disengagement 


Most of the discussion of policy in a nuclear 
age has been framed in technological terms and 
carried on more by physicists and engineers than 
by social scientists. But nuclear technology 
merely exaggerates the problem; it neither 
explains our difficulties nor offers any real 
solutions. In the last analysis, it is certainly true 
that today we are plagued with problems of 
human nature and human relationships. Our 
understanding and control of the physical 
world has far outstripped our understanding of 
and ability to control ourselves. The present 
generation is faced with the consequence of this 
unbalance. 

Requirements for solution of the policy problem. In 
search for a long-term solution, we must first 
ask ourselves this: what are the conditions that 
support the Communist (or any other totalit- 
arian) way of life as against our own way? 
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Here I will merely list some of these conditions. 
Economic scarcity. When people exist near a bare 
subsistence level, little energy is left over for 
the development of those uniquenesses which 
make people important as individual human 
beings. Social inequality. Totalitarian systems 
display gross inequalities in civil, political, and 
social rights, based on the distribution of 
power if nothing else. Educational deficiency. 
Limited or biased education prevents people 
from acquiring the tools needed to better their 
state. Information restriction. The free flow of 
communication, both within and across national 
boundaries and both among individuals and 
via the mass media, provides the diversity of 
viewpoints in which lies the vitality of the 
democratic system and the freedom of choice 
people need to govern themselves. Such 
freedom is the anathema of totalitarianism. 
External threat. Threat from outside the group 
impels people to accept subservience to the state 
and to forego individual freedoms, in the in- 
terest of what they perceive as the common 
goal — namely, survival. This is admittedly an 
incomplete list, but it will serve to set the 
problem. 

Secondly, we must ask ourselves: how can 
these conditions be changed within the existing 
set-up of competing sovereign states? When 
scientists, working on their own much smaller- 
scale problems, want to change something, they 
operate on the conditions which produce the 
phenomenon. In our present, infinitely larger- 
scale problem we would like so to modify the 
background conditions in Communist and other 
states as to foster and support a more democratic 
way of life. But the world situation today is one 
of extremely high mutual threat perception 
between two coalitions of essentially sovereign 
states. It is a bi-polar power situation aggravated 
by a fundamental ideological conflict. This 
situation has led to intense security measures, 
and both sides have erected ‘iron curtains’ 
through which only carefully metered driblets 
of information can pass. 

I therefore see rational policy as requiring 
two phases. Phase I — reversal of the tensions of 
arms-race spiral. Before any other policies can be 
employed effectively, mutual threat perception 
must be reduced to a level where the arms race 
can be halted and put in reverse. Not only is this 
necessary to escape from the very real danger of 


mutual annihilation, but it also is the only sure 
way to dissolve the ‘iron curtains’ that hamper 
the use of other strategies. Phase II — maintaining 
the peace. It is my contention that our way of life 
flourishes in peacetime and the totalitarian 
way in wartime. If I am right, then anything 
that continues the peace works in our favour. 

It is obvious that many of the conditions that 
support the Communist way of life — economic 
scarcity, social inequality, educational de- 
ficiency, and information restriction — cannot 
be directly manipulated through the ‘iron 
curtains’ that separate East and West. (But the 
Russians have been doing a very good job of 
modifying these conditions, and in so doing 
have been modifying themselves — whether they 
know it or not.) On the other hand, we can 
manipulate the condition of external threat. This is at 
least partly under our control, because we our- 
selves, in our words and actions, contribute to 
the level of threat which the Russians perceive. 
We can behave so as to raise this threat or so as 
to lower it; we can change it abruptly or in 
gradual stages. Solution of the critical, but very 
sensitive and difficult, Phase I — reversal of the 
tensions — arms-race spiral — hinges on our 
intelligent manipulation of the condition of 
external threat. 

Assumptions underlying graduated unilateral dis- 
engagement. I use the term disengagement (rather 
than disarmament) to emphasize the fact that 
we are considering a much wider range of acts 
than the term ‘disarmament’ implies. This 
policy is based on the assumption that the 
Russian people and leaders are sufficiently 
like us to accept an unambiguous opportunity 
to reduce the probability of mutual nuclear 
destruction. It also assumes that the Russian 
leaders are susceptible to moral pressures, both 
from without and from within —- since such 
pressures are an index of the success or failure 
of their system. It assumes that — unlike mutual 
negotiations that can easily be twisted into cold 
war propaganda — unilateral acts of a tension- 
reducing nature are relatively unambiguous. 
It assumes that each unilateral act which is 
reciprocated makes the next such sequence 
easier to accomplish. Finally, it assumes that the 
Communists are as convinced that their way of 
life will win out in non-military competition for 
men’s minds as we are (or should be) that ours 
will. 
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Nature of this policy. To be maximally effective 
in inducing an enemy to reciprocate, a uni- 
lateral act: (1) should, in terms of capacity for 
military aggression, be clearly disadvantageous 
to the side making it ; (2) should be such as to be 
clearly perceived by the other side as reducing 
his external threat; (3) should not increase an 
enemy’s threat to our heartland; (4) should be 
such that reciprocal action by the other side is 
clearly available and clearly indicated; (5) 
should be announced in advance and widely 
publicized to ally, neutral, and enemy countries 
— as regards the nature of the act, its purpose as 
part of a consistent policy, and the expected 
reciprocation ; (6) but should not demand prior 
commitment to reciprocation by the other side 
as a condition for its commission. 

The initial acts of unilateral disengagement 
would be small in magnitude of risk, should they 
not be reciprocated, but would increase in 
magnitude of risk potential as reciprocations 
were obtained. The initial series of unilateral 
acts would be designed to be cumulative in their 
tension-reducing effect upon the enemy, but 
non-cumulative in their effect upon our capacity 
to deliver massive retaliation should this policy 
fail — that is, the acts would not be such as to 
weaken us progressively in the same area, or in 
the ‘survival’ area at all. 

Note the essential differences between this 
policy and Kissinger’s ‘limited war’ proposal: 
although both policies rely upon the capacity 
for massive retaliation as a psychological buffer, 





‘limited war’ would use nuclear deterrence as 
the support for tension-increasing acts (‘war as 
usual’) whereas ‘graduated unilateral disen- 
gagement’ would use nuclear deterrence as the 
support for tension-reducing acts. Furthermore, 
where the policy I am proposing holds out 
some hope for ultimate elimination of the mas- 
sive nuclear deterrent itself, the Kissinger Plan 
offers no such hope. 

I am not going to try to indicate what the 
precise nature of such a series of graduated 
unilateral acts should be. Their selection, order- 
ing, and timing demands a great deal of in- 
formation which only people in government 
have. Also, alternative acts must be available at 
each stage — one to be made if the Russians have 
reciprocated (larger step) and another to be 
used if they have not (smaller step). However, I 
am sure that if we put even a small part of the 
total energy we are now pouring into weapons 
production into an intensive study of the pos- 
sibilities for unilateral actions, effective pro- 
grammes could be devised. American Man and 
Russian Man have been moving out against 
each other along a narrow and teetering see- 
saw, each trying to match every aggressive step 
by the other with an outward step of his own, in 
order to maintain the unstable balance. It is 
equally possible for them to move gradually 
towards each other, step by step, until they meet 
at the middle and the danger is past. In sum, 
what I am proposing is a ‘primer’ to initiate a 
reversal in the tensions — arms-race dilemma. 














The 


Pentagon’s 


White Paper 


The United States Department of Defence has been 
under heavy fire from its critics for the past year. 

In April it faced up to them and issued, 

in response to a request from a business man — 

Mr Carter Burgess, President of American 
Machine and Foundry, — an informal ‘White Paper’ 
giving its own estimate of the state of 

American preparedness and strength 


yo HAVE ASKED for a comprehensive 
statement regarding the strength of the 
nation’s defences, with particular reference to 
the current debate on the ‘missile gap’ and the 
seven or eight other more specific questions 
that are being asked by some who are con- 
cerned about the defence programme. 

For more than a year now a few critics of the 
defence programme have been successful to an 
almost incredible degree in confining dis- 
cussion of our military strength to one single 
segment — the intercontinental ballistic missile. 
The concept that our security depends on our 
matching the Russians in numbers of these 
particular missiles - something with which our 
top military and scientific advisers disagree 
violently — has caused many thoughtful people 
to be concerned and even fearful and has made 
it difficult for the public to reach sound judge- 
ments regarding the state of our preparedness. 

We propose to devote the body of this letter 
to a rather full statement of the thinking which 
underlies and determines the planning of our 
strategic nuclear deterrent forces for the present 
and the near iuture, and to answer your 
specific questions in attachments. These answers 
represent the combined thinking of the Secretary 


of Defence and his principal military and 
scientific advisers . . . 

The first point to be understood is that a 
missile of the Atlas type may be the best weapon 
for the Soviets to place heaviest reliance upon 
today and for the next two years or so; it is 
definitely not the best for us. Let’s look at the 
basis for this statement. 

First, the Atlas is a soft target. The early ones 
can be put out of commission by a nuclear 
near-miss ; even the later ones are in fixed posi- 
tions well known to the Soviets, who can take 
whatever time they need to make sure their 
missiles are zeroed in on these sites. The 
Russians, on the other hand, with their highly 
effective Iron Curtain, make it difficult for us to 
have any assurance that we know the precise 
location of all their 1cBm bases, thus giving 
themselves one of the best protections there is — 
concealment. 

Secondly, we have stated as national policy 
that we are not going to initiate a surprise 
attack on another nation. This means our 
strategic forces will be used in response to an 
attack upon us. With planes, if we see in our 
warning radars something that looks like in- 
coming hostile aircraft, we can get our retalia- 
tory forces into the air where they are in- 
vulnerable to surprise attack and are ready for 
a strike against the enemy. But once we have 
sent missiles on their way, there is no recalling 
them. In other words, if our major reliance is 
on ballistic missiles, either we have to send them 
on their way before we are certain that we are 
being attacked or we have to wait until the 
bombs have landed upon us with the possi- 
bility that many of our retaliatory weapons will 
have been destroyed. 

For these and other reasons, heavy reliance 
on manned bombers at the present time makes a 
good deal more sense for the United States than 
does reliance on the intercontinental ballistic 
missile — whatever the situation may be for the 
Russians with their different resources, different 
geographical situation, different objectives and 
different problems. 

By our current emphasis on the bomber, are 
we sacrificing military power or effectiveness, so 
that the advantages mentioned above are off- 
set? On the contrary. A B-52 can deliver many 
times the explosive potential of the Atlas and 
with great accuracy and selectivity. A bomber 
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can attack several successive targets. It is many 
times more reliable than a first generation 
1cBM. A bomber can be maintained at a high 
degree of alert — readiness to respond — with 
greater ease than the liquid-fuel 1cpm. A 
bomber returns to report the success of its 
mission (which an 1cBM does not), and it can be 
used for successive attacks. 

It is true that defences against the manned 
bomber have improved and may improve 
further. But so has the ability of the manned 
bomber to confuse and evade defences. More 
important, the B-52 is being equipped with the 
Hound Dog missile which will enable the bomber 
to stand several hundred miles off its target 
and fire ahead of it missiles many times as 
powerful as the first atomic bomb. When these 
have disorganized the defences, the bomber can 
come in with considerably more impunity and 
perform its precise mission — still carrying a pay- 
load several times greater than that of the Atlas 
missile. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile is a 
spectacular weapon and an extremely im- 
portant one. But a nuclear weapon is equally 
lethal whether it is delivered by a ballistic 
missile or a bomber ; and for us — at present and 
in the immediate future — the bomber is a far 
better delivery method. 

The second point to be understood regarding 
our retaliatory position is that the variety and 
dispersion of our weapon systems are tremen- 
dous assets to this nation’s defence; no estimate 
of our strength makes sense unless it recognizes 
this fact, and takes into consideration the whole 
of our strategic capability. The nuclear deter- 
rent forces of this country now include: 

Over 2,000 long-range strategic bombers — 
greatly out-numbering Soviet aircraft of 
comparable capability. This force is highly 
trained, completely equipped, and ready and 
maintained in varying stages of alert, includ- 
ing a large number on 15-minute ground alert, 
and a small number actually airborne at all 
times. Each of these bombers can deliver the 
destructive potential of several 1cBMs, and 
with greater accuracy. 

Two wings of tactical bombers, each with 
nuclear capability, deployed on many bases 
strategically located in advanced positions 
around the world. 

Fourteen aircraft carriers, several of which 
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are deployed about the periphery of the 
Soviet Union. From these floating air bases, 
virtually invulnerable to ballistic missile 
attack because of their shifting positions, 
nuclear strikes can be made into almost any 
area of the Communist bloc. The aircraft in 
these carriers alone outnumber the heavy 
bombers in the Soviet Union, and they can 
carry weapons many times more powerful 
than the atomic bombs used in World War IT. 

Fourteen wings of nuclear-capable tactical 
fighters, either deployed overseas or able to 
move there in a very few hours. 

Operational Atlas missiles ready for launch- 
ing from the West Coast. 

An operational squadron equipped with 
Snark, a 5,500-mi. air-breathing missile with 
a very large warhead, difficult to pick up in 
defence radar. 

Two cruisers and five submarines equipped 
with the Regulus I, surface-to-surface weapon. 

Four operational squadrons equipped with 
a mix of Matador and Mace missiles, any one 
of which exceeds by far the total explosive 
power expended against all Axis military 
targets in Europe during World War II. 

Intermediate range ballistic missiles — the 
Thor — in the hands of the Allied Forces in 
the United Kingdom, each many times more 
powerful than the original atomic bombs. 


No Deterrent Gap 


This is why we say with assurance — there is no 
deterrent gap. How is it possible to ignore these 
forces? How can serious students of the defence 
situation set aside many thousands of megatons 
of nuclear potential, and limit their debate to a 
single weapons system, just because the Russians 
— void of overseas allies, lacking carriers, unable 
to reach us with intermediate range ballistic 
missiles or tactical weapons — have been forced, 
whether they chose it or not, to concentrate their 
energies primarily into a single channel in de- 
veloping their strategic nuclear capability? 

A third point to be understood with reference 
to our deterrent capability: as rapidly as mis- 
siles can be developed which are clearly superior 
to the first generation Atlas and Titan, and 
which meet the particular requirements of the 
United States strategically, we will add these to 
our impressive military forces. The Polaris, 
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infinitely less vulnerable than the fixed base 
1cBMS, or the Minuteman, which can be placed 
on railroad cars for mobility, are examples. 

If our security demanded it, we would of 
course have produced the Aélas in greater 
numbers. This country could have turned out 
almost any number it wished. Sound strategic 
reasoning led us to choose not to produce as 
many of these first-generation, fixed-site, liquid- 
fueled missiles as we estimated the Soviets could 
produce. If this course had left us without the 
needed deterrent, we could not have held back 
and waited for a superior weapon. But we have 
a powerful deterrence; practically every in- 
formed person says that today we are con- 
siderably stronger than any possible enemy 
on earth. Therefore, we can settle on a mini- 
mum number of first-generation missiles, while 
pressing forward the development of more 
advanced weapons, such as the solid-propellent 
Polaris and Minuteman, relying for our security 
on our total military power — the greatest 
military power in the world today and in the 
world’s history. 


Modernization Plans 


Since we are clearly ahead of the Soviets today 
in total military strength, why is it assumed that 
we cannot stay ahead? If we should stand still, 
the Russians could of course reduce and 
eventually erase the superiority of our present 
strength. However, we are continually improv- 
ing our forces. Among our programmes for 
maintaining our position relative to the Soviets 
are these: 

1. Addition this year of two atomic-powered 
submarines, each equipped with 16 opera- 
tional Polaris missiles, and a progressive ex- 
pansion of this force in the years ahead at a 
minimum rate of three per year. 

2. Addition of forces equipped with the B-58 
supersonic bomber in 1960 with a progressive 
build-up to three wings in the succeeding years. 

3. A progressive expansion of forces equipped 
with Atlas 1cBMs to a total of 13 squadrons by 
1963. 

4. Addition of forces equipped with the Titan 
1cBM on hardened bases in 1961, with a pro- 
gressive build-up to 14 squadrons sometime 
after 1963. 

5. Addition of forces equipped with the 


Minuteman 1cBM starting in 1963 with its 
promise of mobility, and a progressive expansion 
of this force on into the foreseeable future. 

6. Equipping of our B-52s with the Hound 
Dog air-to-surface missiles which will enable the 
bomber to stand several hundred miles away 
from a heavily defended target and disrupt its 
defences with heavy nuclear blasts. These will 
be operational in the next two or three months. 

7. Completion of the replacement of the 
Matador with the Mace in the four Matador/ 
Mace squadrons in 1962. 

8. The addition of two Army surface-to- 
surface and three and one-half Army surface- 
to-air missile battalions to our overseas de- 
velopment, and conversion of seven other bat- 
talions from conventional to rocket-missile 
capability. 

g. The addition of three modern attack 
carriers — one with nuclear propulsion — to 
replace older types now in service. 

10. A system known as BMEws (Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System) - which will 
give us warning of ballistic missiles on their way 
towards us to permit us to launch our re- 
taliatory strike. One station will be in operation 
this calendar year and one next year. These 
two will make it next to impossible for a mass 
attack of missiles to come at us undetected. The 
third station - in the United Kingdom - will 
come in later. 

Thus every element which gives us present 
superiority over the Russians is being expanded 
and improved in effectiveness, and many other 
projects not mentioned above are progressing 
through the research stage. 

We hear much regarding our problem in 
catching up with the Soviets. The question 
might better be asked: What can the Russians 
do to catch up with us? 

Defence is a vastly complex subject. We have 
simply touched the high points of our strategic 
deterrent position. You have asked for our views 
on many of the other more specific questions 
that are being raised and the best way to give 
these seems to be with attachments. These we 
are providing. 

The Defence Department has sound reasons 
for the positions it takes. The men who make or 
participate in these difficult decisions — the 
Secretary of Defence, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defence, the Service Secretaries, the Chairman 
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of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chiefs of 
Staff themselves are not men who could play 
fast and loose with the safety of the nation and 
still sleep at nights. The President is not one to 
make decisions in this area without regard to the 
nation’s security. These people can see the 
problems as clearly as anyone. Key questions 
are studied with the benefit of all the intelligence 
information, with full knowledge of our own 
plans and the progress of our own plans and 
with the best military experience and scientific 
knowledge available in the nation. They are 
debated, reviewed, settled, re-opened, reviewed 
again before decision is reached, and even then 
every major decision is subject to further study 
and almost continual review. We believe that 
the reasons behind decisions in these problem 
areas will carry conviction, and we are glad of 
the opportunity to state them in the attach- 
ments. 


Summary 


Let me summarize this letter briefly. 

The Soviets have placed chief reliance for 
general war now and presumably for the future 
on the intercontinental ballistic missile. We 
have no quarrel with their decision; they have 
their own situation to consider, with its limita- 
tions and its assets, both of which are different 
from ours. 

We include the 1cBM as one element in an 
over-all military capability which takes ad- 
vantage of our control of the seas, our ad- 
vanced bases and allies throughout the world, 
our already-developed superior bomber force 
and the other strong points in our position. Our 
preparedness is based realistically on our 
national policy, which puts us more likely in the 
position of responding to an attack rather than 
initiating one. It takes advantage of the fact 
that our present superior strength enables us to 
limit our production of the first-generation 
1cBMs while conserving our resources for the 
more advanced missiles soon to come in. In 
total, our strength is clearly superior today to 
that of the Soviets. Our present programmes 
are such that we can say with complete con- 
viction: At no time in the foreseeable future 
will the Soviets be able to launch an attack upon 
us without receiving in return a blow of un- 
bearable proportion. 
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Queries Answered 


( The letter was followed by an addendum giving the 
Defence Department’s formal stand on a series of 
questions posed by Mr Burgess.) 


Question: Are we prepared also to handle 
limited war? 

Answer : Because the debate this year has been 
directed largely towards our preparedness for 
all-out nuclear war, public attention is being 
focused mostly on this part of our problem. 
Actually, there is more likelihood that if we 
fight at all in the near future it will be in some 
kind of limited war. 

Over-all, the Joint Chiefs consider that the 
limited war capability that we have in being in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and consider- 
able portions of the Air Force, plus our reserves 
and the forces of our Allies, are adequate to 
handle any contingency that can reasonably be 
foreseen. 

The active forces we have for dealing with 
limited wars include the following (some can be 
listed also as part of our deterrent to general 
war, since they are clearly capable of perform- 
ing both limited and general war situations) : 

1. Fourteen Army divisions, of which seven 
are deployed in Europe and Korea, and one 
(slightly reduced) is in Hawaii. Three Strategic 
Army Corps divisions are maintained in a high 
state of readiness in the United States. 

2. Four fleets of naval forces prepared for any 
eventuality from showing the flag to general 
war operations. These fleets include 14 attack 
carriers, 9 anti-submarine carriers, 13 cruisers, 
237 destroyer types, 115 submarines, 82 mine 
craft, about 7,000 operating aircraft, and the 
highly trained and ready Fleet Marine forces. 
These latter forces consist of 1 division-aircraft 
wing team based on the East Coast with at least 
one battalion landing team and supporting 
aviation afloat in the Mediterranean, one 
division-aircraft wing team based on the West 
Coast and a third division-aircraft wing team 
based in the Western Pacific. 

3. Thirty-four tactical Air Force wings, 
equipped, trained and ready for combat, of 
which 2 tactical bomber wings, 9 tactical 
fighter wings, 3 tactical reconnaissance wings, 4 
troop carrier wings, 5 tactical missile squadrons 
and 18 air defence fighter interceptor squadrons 
are deployed overseas. Seven tactical fighter 
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wings are located in the United States available 
for deployment anywhere needed. 

4. Some 200 allied divisions with essential 
supporting air and naval forces. These forces 
have been or are being supported in some 
degree by our Military Assistance Programme. 
They vary in their capabilities and would serve 
primarily to resist localized aggression until we 
are able to deploy our own ready forces to 
assist them; in some cases they would be avail- 
able for employment outside their own home- 
land on a regional basis. 

At Quemoy, at Lebanon, in more than a 
dozen situations in the last ten years, we have 
deterred the aggression of international com- 
munism, because we were able to bring quickly 
to the scene the required level of force, always 
quietly backed up by the total power of our 
United States military might. 

Question: Could a sneak attack of 300 Soviet 
missiles wipe out our ability to counterattack, as 
has been said? 

Answer: This refers to a hypothetical mathe- 
matical exercise developed as part of the argu- 
ment in support of an airborne alert. 

The validity of this hypothesis, which 
assumed the Soviet capability to launch 300 
long-range missiles against the United States 
targets of today, depends on a number of “‘ifs”’ 
such as: 

1. If the Soviets have not only the missiles but 
also the required numbers of launching com- 
plexes from which ‘300’ missiles could be 
launched at close to the same time. 

2. If these missiles have such reliability — 
could be launched on such a perfect count- 
down schedule and would perform so perfectly 
thereafter — that they would land on their 
targets in the required numbers at the precise 
planned moment. (If a carrier in the Mediter- 
ranean is struck before a base in Alabama, we 
can put much of our retaliatory power on its 
way.) 

3. If the massive national effort required for 
such a gigantic operation could go undetected 
by our intelligence. 

4. If all of our long-range strategic bombers 
were on the ground at their bases, and the 
locations of our aircraft carriers known. 

5. If the Soviets are willing to take the 
gamble that every detail would work per- 
fectly, as it would have to work for such an 


attack to succeed — knowing that any mis- 
calculation or slip-up would wreak havoc on 
their country. 

The improbability that all of these conditions 
would obtain is obvious. 

Question: Why has Defence slashed the B-70 
programme and decided to go ahead only with 
two prototype planes? 

Answer : The Air Force programme called for 
the development of a Mach 3 heavy bomber to 
be operational in 1965. Success of the pro- 
gramme will depend on distinct advances in the 
state-of-the-art of manned aircraft involving 
new components, new metals and so forth. 
Many technically qualified people believe the 
programme priced at $5.5 billion may be 
optimistic both in terms of cost and time period. 
It might come in as late as 1967 or 1968. 

Plans to produce the B-70 as a weapon 
system have been deferred because: 

1. Even by 1965 we will have four strategic 
intercontinental missiles operational — Aflas, 
Titan, Minuteman, and Polaris. The B-70 would, 
therefore, come in competition with these other 
ways to do a single-purpose mission. 

2. The advantage the B-70 would have over 
a B-58 in that time period is distinctly question- 
able. It is hard to believe, for example, that a 
Mach 3 bomber will present an appreciably 
more difficult target to the ground-to-air mis- 
siles of 1965 than a Mach 2 airplane. 

Decision to proceed with the aircraft itself 
was made because we are not yet prepared to 
stop research effort looking towards advances 
in the state-of-the-art in manned _ aircraft. 
Frequently the potentials of new scientific 
developments are hard to foresee in full, and we 
do not think it wise to drop entirely research in 
the field of advanced aircraft. 

The B-7o will, therefore, be carried on as a 
research and development prototype, not as a 
full weapons system development. This will 
permit us to work out the problem of a large 
airframe and propulsion system at Mach 3 and 
the door will be kept open to future considera- 
tion of the B-70 as a weapons system. 

Question: Shouldn’t we have an airborne 
alert — so that our planes, on which we place our 
principal reliance these days, will not be caught 
on the ground by a surprise attack? 

Answer : There is substantial capability for an 
airborne alert inherent in the Strategic Air 
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Command today — for limited periods and when 
international storm signals indicate that such 
action would be prudent rather than merely 
provocative. Even now we have a small number 
of planes in the air at all times — with weapons 
and assigned targets. 

The ry 1960 budget provided about $140 
million and the ry 1961 budget about $90 million 
for training additional crews, buying jet engines 
and other spare parts that would be used up at 
a fast rate, and in general providing for an 
increased airborne capability. Also, Congress 
has provided in the ’60 budget and is being asked 
to provide in the ’61 budget that if at any time 
the President decides we should go to an air- 
borne alert in an emergency situation, we can 
go ahead and do so, and simply overspend our 
appropriation by the necessary amount. Funds, 
therefore, are not a major consideration. 


Manned Bomber Threat 


Today the threat is from manned bombers - 
and will be until the Soviets have enough inter- 
continental missiles, and launching facilities to 
such numbers that they can fire several hundred 
almost simultaneously. We now have in opera- 
tion systems which will give us warning of any 
bomber attack. A substantial portion of sac 
is On a 15-minute ground alert. That is, the 
crews are briefed, the aircraft are serviced and 
ready, and all that is needed is the signal to send 
them on their way — half way around the world 
if necessary. 

A large-scale continuous airborne alert is 
not needed or desirable today. By the time it 
may become necessary in the future, we will 
have the capability. 

Question: Some knowledgeable people have 
testified that they believe that the moderniza- 
tion of the Army should proceed faster than the 
1961 budget allows. Will this budget give us a 
modern Army? 

Answer : We are not moving as rapidly in this 
field as the Army would like. However, we do 
have a sound programme which is providing 
significant quantities of equipment in all the 
general fields which the Army considers 
essential to its modernization. 

Modern Missiles. 1961 will see the first 
deliveries of Davy Crockett, the man-carried, 
nuclear capable rocket for use by front line 
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troops, as well as the new light-weight air- 
transportable Little John rocket and the much 
larger and longer-range Sergeant missile. In 
addition, in Fy 1961, new deliveries will provide 
a substantial increase in the inventory of the 
Hawk surface-to-air missile which will provide 
field forces with a highly mobile defence against 
aircraft and air-breathing missiles. The Fry 
1961 budget provides for a continual build-up 
of our inventory of these important contribu- 
tions to Army fire power as well as initial pro- 
curement of Redeye, a portable missile for 
defence of field forces against low-flying aircraft. 

Tanks and Artillery. During ry 1961, 720 of 
the new M-6o tanks armed with the 105 mil- 
limetre high velocity gun and equipped with a 
longer-range diesel engine will be delivered. The 
FY 1961 budget provides for continued pro- 
curement of this tank as well as initial purchases 
of a new family of self-propelled artillery 
pieces. 

Tactical Mobility. Army tactical mobility is 
being enhanced by procurement of the light- 
weight M-113 armoured personnel carrier, two 
types of improved helicopters, and the Caribou 
transport aircraft, and about 21,500 trucks, 
trailers, jeeps, and other tactical vehicles. 

Battlefield Surveillance. Improved battlefield 
surveillance will be provided by the acquisition 
of limited quantities of surveillance drones, 
modern helicopters, and the Mohawk turbo- 
prop observation aircraft. 

Small Arms. In 1961 the Army will also 
receive about 180,000 of the new Mrq4 NaTO- 
standard 7.62 millimetre rifles and almost 
15,000 7.62 millimetre machine guns. The ry 
1961 budget will permit procurement of an 
additional 120,000 rifles and 12,000 machine 


Also, improved communications — electronic 
equipment will be added to the Army inventory. 

In 1961, the Army plans to obligate $1,524 
million for all procurement, as compared to 
$1,388 million and $1,097 million for 1960 and 
1959 respectively. Of this total, the Army’s 
share of the ‘Ordnance and Vehicles’ procure- 
ment activity, in which the bulk of ground force 
modernization items other than missiles are 
included, will experience an increase by 1961 to 
a level well over 300 per cent of that of 1959. 

An essential element of modernization is 
continued research and development. The 
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Army budget for ry 1961 includes over $1 
billion for this purpose. A little over one-fourth 
of this amount is devoted to the Nike Zeus pro- 
gramme, but the remainder gives significant 
support to the whole range of problems which 
must be solved in maintaining a modern Army. 

The essence of this programme is that it 
provides for an orderly improvement of our 
Army’s capabilities, both conventional and 
nuclear. 

Question: Can you explain how, using the 
same Central Intelligence figures, Secretary 
Gates can say the Soviet missile threat has 
lessened (the ‘gap’ narrowed) and someone else 
say it is the same as last year or even worse? 

Answer : Last year we had available to us the 
National Intelligence Estimate which gave us 
the numbers of operational 1cBms which the 
USSR could achieve or might achieve in 
various time periods. These were calculated to 
cover either of two possibilities: one, that the 
Soviets would pursue a vigorous but orderly 
ICBM programme, and the other, that they 
would pursue a highly accelerated or ‘crash’ 
programme. 

A year has now passed. Additional informa- 
tion has been acquired and further refinement 
has been accomplished. Considering all the 
available evidence, we believe it is now well 
established that the USSR is not engaged in a 
crash programme for 1cBM development. 

If one compares the current estimate against 
the ‘crash’ programme — and in our defence 
planning we had to consider the least favourable 
contingency — it is clear that there has been a 
distinct lessening of the threat. If one compares 
the estimate for this year against the orderly 
programme estimated last year as one pos- 
sibility — there is little change. 

Question: Secretary Gates refuses to talk in 
terms of a ratio, such as the 3-1 numerical 
superiority some say the Russians will have over 
us in the next two years. What is the correct 
ratio? 

Answer: The reason we shy away from such 
ratios is that they are meaningless and simply 
confusing. You can get almost any ratio you 
want, depending on your own ground rules. 

In comparing intercontinental missiles, do 
you include Polaris? Do you include all the 
Polaris, or since only two-thirds of the sub- 
marines will normally be at sea at a given 


moment, do you include two-thirds of them? 
Or do you include only one-half because not all 
of them will be within targeting range at a 
given moment. Do you include the Snark, an 
air-breathing inter-continental missile? Do you 
include all the Atlases, or only those ready to be 
fired within a certain number of minutes? 

How do you count the Russian 1cBm? Do you 
try to guess how many of theirs are on the same 
degree of readiness, or do you count all of theirs 
on the assumption that you have to play it safe? 

Our ratio will depend on your decisions on all 
these and other matters. 

Furthermore, the numbers are misleading 
because factors that deal with time of warning, 
relative hardening, dispersal, mobility, and 
most important, accuracy, must also be con- 
sidered. If you change any factor in this 
formula you change the result. 

As long as different people wish to prove 
different things, it will be impossible to agree on 
common ground rules and assumptions, and to 
derive a meaningful ratio. 

Question: The Army has urged more money 
for Nike Zeus, calling it our only defence 
against ballistic missiles. Why are we dragging 
our feet on it? 

Answer : We are acutely aware of the need for 
developing an effective anti-missile defence with 
all possible haste. The most advanced of our 
efforts is Army’s Nike Zeus. 

This system, however, is still in the develop- 
ment stage. It has some serious unresolved 
technical problems. Also, each installation 
would protect only a very limited area: the 
missile has a range of about 75 nautical miles. 
This means that to give effective protection to 
the population of this country we would have to 
have Nike Zeus installations in great numbers, 
at a tremendous cost. 

Whether this ultimately makes sense will 
depend in part on how well it works. 

We are going all-out in the research and de- 
velopment effort to solve the remaining prob- 
lems and then to evaluate the resulting system. 
The thing we are not doing is going into pro- 
duction of the system at this time. As much as 
we would like an anti-missile weapon, the Nike 
Zeus is simply not advanced sufficiently to be 
placed in production. This is the combined 
judgment of most of the best military and 
scientific advisers in the country. 
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The State of 


American 
Defence 


Maj. Gen. J. B. MEDARIS 


From The New York Times 
May 8, 1960 


The significance of this statement, criticizing 
over-emphasis on American long-range missile 
programmes, is that the author is one of the world’s 
leading missile engineers, was the commander 

of the Redstone Arsenal which produced Jupiter, 
and led the team which launched Explorer I, the 
first American satellite 

(By permission of The New York Times) 


ge REAL OBJECTIVE of our national 
defence must be constructive and not 
purely destructive or otherwise it fails in its 
basic mission. 

I am quite convinced that at this moment we 
have enough destructive capability measured in 
pure military power to deter any all-out attack. 
On the other hand, I would insist that we do 
not have sufficient, available and mobile 
flexible power to achieve other and more de- 
sirable objectives. The problem, however, is not 
of this moment. By the nature of the critical lead 
time involved in any change of direction in the 
development and production of modern weapons 
systems, there is little we can do of importance 
which would substantially change our military 
posture during the next four to five years. My 
concern, therefore, relates to the military situa- 
tion as it will exist in 1964-65, rather than in 
1960. We must make the decisions today that 
will provide the capabilities we may need most 
urgently five years from now. In other directions 
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than purely military power, we can, of course, 
act in less time. 

Almost without regard to anything a potential 
enemy might do, I hope we can come to an 
understanding of two basic facts : 

First: Any weapon is useful so long as it is 
capable of doing the job for which it was 
designed, and 

Second: Our total weapons of retaliation are 
quite sufficient so long as they are capable of 
inflicting unacceptable damage upon any 
aggressor. Anything beyond that quantity or 
quality is unneeded and should not be provided 
at the expense of more important objectives. 

In my considered opinion, the combination 
of atomic striking power represented by the 
Strategic Air Command and other elements 
of the retaliatory capability satisfies a reason- 
able counter-strike requirement. Given any 
means by which 50 to 100 megatons of atomic 
destruction can be placed on the territory of a 
potential enemy it is obvious that the potential 
damage is so severe that he cannot afford to pay 
the price. Beyond that reasonable amount of 
assurance, and perhaps with even less, there is no 
further justification for continuing to pile up 
relatively useless destructive force. 

I am forced to conclude that the approved 
programmes for the development, production 
and deployment of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles involving many billions of dollars will 
go far beyond the basic need. If those pro- 
grammes are carried out to the last rocket, we 
will have many times more than enough to 
guarantee unacceptable damage upon any 
enemy. 

Three separate 1cBM systems are simply too 
many. By what logic we continue to pursue 
two more beyond one already having opera- 
tional capability, I do not understand. It ap- 
pears that the fear engendered by the rattling 
of Soviet rockets has destroyed prudent judg- 
ment, for it is exclusively in this area of massive 
retaliation that such expensive duplication is 
permitted to exist. A prominent Senator 
recently estimated that our present stockpile of 
atomic weapons represented the equivalent of 
10 tons of TNT for every man, woman and child 
on earth. We seem to be preparing not for re- 
taliation but for obliteration. 

A single land-based 1cBM system will, in the 
next fiscal year, require the further expenditure 
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of approximately one and a half billion dollars. 
A like amount will be required to support 
another system which has yet to be deployed. 
Half a billion more will be spent in the same 
period for a brand new 1cBmM system that is 
supposed to make obsolete its costly predeces- 
sors in a few years. The figures assume almost 
astronomical proportions. Since 1950 approxi- 
mately $25 billion have been spent for all our 
missile programmes. The overall investment in 
two liquid propellent 1cBM systems is estimated 
to be nearly $10 billion, and this will buy 
more than twice the amount of nuclear de- 
struction that I mentioned as being required. 

The Polaris-submarine-transported system will 
cost approximately $9.9 billion, to provide 
45 submarines costing about $100,000,000 each 
with the required complement of missiles at a 
million dollars apiece. 

I think one is forced to ponder the overall 
impact of these programmes upon the national 
economy and to recognize the not-too-remote 
possibility that we might find ourselves armed 
for total human destruction, and with little else. 

Personally, I consider the Polaris system the 
best bet for the retaliatory striking power for the 
near future. It offers the advantage of conceal- 
ment to a much more realistic degree than the 
entombment of concrete-protected, land-based 
missiles. Its mobility is far superior to any land- 
based system, if ever such a system is made 
mobile. Its range coupled with its underwater 
capability provides a flexibility that will meet 
most requirements. Polaris, combined with a 
very reasonable number of land-based 1cBMs 
capable of striking the few targets beyond its 
reach, would in my opinion suffice for the 
counter-strike capability needed by this country. 
Those who play the numbers racket by ad- 
vocating more and more 1cBMs without regard 
to the limited nature of the requirement, and 


with an apparent total disregard of the cost in 
time, labour, material and money, I believe 
are rendering a disservice to the nation. 

At the same time, our geographic situation 
cries out for a self-contained, globally-mobile, 
lightweight force which could deal promptly 
with any localized threat to our security or that 
of our allies. The nation should assign the 
highest priority to the provisions of a sufficient 
airlift to move, in one single lift, a highly 
trained force, fully equipped with its own 
weapons support, that could stand alone until 
more power could be brought to bear, if neces- 
sary. Strategic mobility, not inflexibility, and 
precision forces rather than massive and heavy- 
weight equipment are the logical backbone for 
our future defence structure. 

The alternative is to man heavily all the 
frontiers of the world. Even with the assistance 
of our allies, we cannot achieve that objective 
in sufficient force to meet whatever threat 
could be marshalled against us at a single time 
and place of an enemy’s choice. 

Central reserves with global mobility are the 
only practical solution to meet our present 
commitments. If that kind of protective force 
demanded by the foreseeable future cannot be 
provided, the alternative is to reduce our inter- 
national commitments. If we must take that 
course, we must forsake some of our allies and 
we automatically reduce our international in- 
fluence. Where would the withdrawal stop? In 
Fortress America? That was an empty dream of 
the past and is completely unattainable at a 
time when fast action, world-wide communica- 
tions and transportation, and long-range strik- 
ing power are not a monopoly of a Free World. 
We cannot live alone when the initiative and 
the unmistakable means to impose their will 
upon less powerful states are in the hands of 
those who would destroy freedom. 
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Book Reviews 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Oskar Morgenstern : 

Random House Inc. New York $3.75 

The American civilian defence experts are a formid- 
able body of men: Brodie, Kissinger, Kahn, Bowie, 
Dinerstein, Garthoff, Wohlstetter, and now Morgen- 
stern, to mention only a few. They are sometimes 
considered warmongers in this country: and cer- 
tainly their doctrines are usually the reverse of com- 
fortable. But their arguments cannot be written off 
by abuse: they must be answered before they can be 
disregarded. And as a matter of fact the best of them 
are not only able but deeply humane men, desperately 
anxious to save the world from nuclear war. 

Sir John Slessor, in reviewing Brodie’s recent book 
in these columns (Survival, March-April, 1960), 
wrote of its ‘objective thinking and moderate maturity 
of outlook’. Professor Morgenstern’s book has less 
literary grace. It is harsh in thought and sometimes 
awkward in expression ; but it would be a pity if that 
prevented its close study. For unless Morgenstern is 
quite wrong, there are certain practical things which 
the West could do which could diminish significantly 
the danger of war. Surely, then, it is the duty of every 
single man or woman concerned with defence to give 
his arguments the most exhaustive attention? 

Morgenstern, in common with Brodie and most of 
the other ‘civilians’ in the American defence field, 
considers that American policy has dangerously in- 
creased the danger of war, and for that matter of 
annihilating defeat, partly by a general inadequacy 
in defence spending but also and more particularly 
by a mistaken pattern of priorities within the defence 
field. As a professional economist Morgenstern is 
impressive in attacking what might be called the 
‘billion pinching’ defence policy of the Eisenhower 
administration. But his main point is that the defence 
authorities themselves have been profoundly mis- 
taken in concentrating upon the size of the deterrent, 
instead of upon building up an, if necessary, smaller 
deterrent force which would be invulnerable to a 
potential pre-emptive strike. 

This whole argument turns, of course, upon 
Morgenstern’s, Brodie’s and Kahn’s (to name three 
of them) intense alarm at what they consider the 
vulnerability of both sac and the American ICBM 
sites to a Russian pre-emptive first strike with 
1cBMs out of the blue. Slessor, reviewing Brodie’s 
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book, expresses the view that this alarm is much 
exaggerated : that this is ‘slide-rule strategy’ : that the 
Russians cannot possibly be certain that they could 
knock out enough of sac to reduce American re- 
taliation, on second strike, to a level acceptable to 
them : and so that ‘the balance of terror’ is still pretty 
stable and secure. 

One can only hope that Slessor is right and the 
American alarmists wrong. Be that as it may — be 
the degree of urgency great or small — there is surely 
everything on earth to be said for increasing the 
stability of the balance by every conceivable means, 
and even at a high financial cost. And, for that 
purpose, as Slessor agrees, ‘the really vital measures’ 
are those which increase ‘the security of the retalia- 
tory force’, 

This is the purpose to which Morgenstern devotes 
the most practically important chapters of his book. 
He lays it down as a guiding principle that: ‘In order 
to preserve a nuclear stalemate under conditions of 
nuclear plenty it is necessary for both sides to possess 
invulnerable retaliatory forces.’ And he applies this 
general principle to the present world situation as 
follows: ‘In view of modern technology of speedy 
weapon delivery from any point on earth to any 
other, it is in the interests of the United States for 
Russia to have an invulnerable retaliatory force and 
vice versa.’ This bilateral application of his principle — 
his recognition that it is actually in the American 
interest for Russia also to be strong and stable, in this 
sense — ought in itself to protect Morgenstern against 
accusations of war mongering. 

Morgenstern supports his demand for invulner- 
ability with some profoundly alarming arguments, as 
to the increase in the liability to accidental war to 
which vulnerable retaliatory forces give rise. For if 
you have to try to get say one third of your 
bombers airborne in the 15 minutes, or 4 minutes, 
or whatever the warning time may be, while the 
ICBMs are coming towards you, you will obviously 
be incomparably more ‘jumpy’, more governed by 
hair trigger reactions, than if you can wait in in- 
vulnerability to see if you really are being attacked. 
Morgenstern puts into print the fact that sac 
actually has been alerted by a flock of geese being 
mistaken on the radar screens of the early warning 
system for the approach of Russian bombers. sac 
bombers can be recalled under what used to be called 
the ‘fail-safe’ procedure. But if and when you have 
gone over to 1cBMs yourself the case is far worse. If 
your 1cBMs are vulnerable you will have (at best) 
just 15 minutes to decide whether to press the button 
and start the deluge or risk whether your country be 
rendered for ever helpless to strike back. 

But it may be asked, is there in fact any way of 
making the retaliatory forces of both sides mutually 
invulnerable? Morgenstern says that there is. He 
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considers that the Russian force is probably fairly 
invulnerable already, owing to distance, dispersions, 
and the Russians’ unique capacity for concealment. 
He does not consider that the American (or Western) 
retaliatory force can be made invulnerable by 
‘hardening’ the rocket sites or bomber bases. Such 
‘digging in’ will simply be met by increasing the 
number of attacking missiles and by increasing the 
number of megatons in each missile. And this is a 
process in which the attacker can always keep ahead 
of the attacked. But he does believe that there is one 
effective means of making the Western retaliatory 
force invulnerable, and that is to disperse it through- 
out the oceans of the world. 

Morgenstern’s fourth chapter is called ‘The 
Oceanic System’. In it he develops the proposal to 
make the essential part at least of the West’s re- 
taliatory force waterborne. It is important to notice 
that this is not simply a proposal to rely upon nuclear 
powered, Polaris carrying, submarines. Such sub- 
marines may no doubt prove to be the core of the 
oceanic system of deterrence. They have major ad- 
ventages: they are more nearly 100 per cent in- 
vulnerable than anything else: carrying sixteen 
Polaris missiles each they have immense striking 
power: they can spend a higher proportion of their 
time on their operational cruises. (On the other hand 
they are very expensive.) But Polaris or similar solid 
fuel missiles can be mounted on almost any sort of 
vessel: on conventionally powered submarines: on 
surface warships: or merchant ships. Finally, 
Morgenstern emphasizes the possibilities of large 
missile carrying seaplanes. His contention is that ‘an 
Oceanic System’, using a suitable combination of such 
means, is by far the best deterrent for the West: that 
it would not only remove what he rightly or wrongly 
considers the present highly dangerous vulnera- 
bility of the Western deterrent, but would also greatly 
contribute to the supreme objective of an inherently 
stable system of mutual deterrence. For once the 
West possessed such a system the hair raising pos- 
sibilities of destroying the world because you mistook 
geese for bombers or meteors for missiles (which he 
says is a very real danger) would have ended. The 
Russians would know that however many missiles 
they suddenly threw at America nothing could 
prevent the return devastation of the missiles from the 
Oceanic System. And mutatis mutandis, we should 
know that however suddenly we threw missiles at the 
Russians, nothing could prevent the return devasta- 
tion from either the Russians’ own inaccessible land 
sites or from a Russian Oceanic System, should they 
adopt one. Such a system of mutual deterrence might 
prove stable for quite a long period. 

Of course if Morgenstern and his colleagues are 
indeed the alarmists which they are often accused of 
being, then the creation of invulnerable retaliatory 


forces by means of the adoption of ‘the Oceanic 
System’, or by any other means, is not nearly so 
urgent a matter as they suggest. If the view generally 
held in Britain, that sc is still in practice sufficiently 
invulnerable to deter, is accepted, then the adoption 
of ‘the Oceanic System’ may still be advisable, but it 
is not essential. It is impossible for the layman to 
resolve this argument. Nevertheless this comment 
may perhaps be made. We are, after all, dealing in 
this matter with the fate of the world. If therefore 
there is even a suspicion that the Western (and/or 
the Russian) deterrent is vulnerable, and therefore 
the balance of terror is, to that extent, unstable, what 
objective is there in the world to compare in urgency 
with the task of making the deterrents invulnerable? 
Surely the argument for doing so merely as a safety 
first precaution is overwhelming? 

Again the layman cannot pronounce on whether 
Morgenstern’s case for the ‘Oceanic System’ is con- 
clusive. It certainly sounds persuasive, but there may 
be technical arguments and objections which the 
experts can bring forward. If so, alternative methods 
of securing the maximum possible degree of invulner- 
ability must be found. Compared to this, all other 
priorities are, surely, secondary? The exact size of the 
retaliatory forces (above a necessary minimum) : who 
provides them: the character of the vehicles (pro- 
vided they have adequate powers of penetration) : — 
such considerations, important though they are must 
surely never be allowed to interfere with the over- 
riding, and neglected, necessity of providing in- 
vulnerability. Besides these considerations the ques- 
tions which, for instance, so disturb the British Labour 
Party today; questions of whether or not Britain 
should contribute a contingent to the Western 
strategic deterrent become, it must be admitted, 
rather small beer. 

Morgenstern is not hypnotized by the need to 
achieve symmetrical invulnerability on the strategic, 
thermo-nuclear, level. He is well seized of the neces- 
sity, if the stability of the world balance is to be pre- 
served, of matching Russian strength at the lower 
levels. Adequate Western forces, capable of using both 
the smaller nuclear weapons and of fighting with con- 
ventional arms, must be provided or else the Russians 
will be able to impose their will, to a high degree, by 
using force at those lower levels, confident that the 
West will not raise the stakes to the suicidal thermo- 
nuclear level. 

I will note rather than discuss the main issue on 
which Morgenstern’s logic seems to me to run away 
with him. He wants, like Kahn, a vast programme of 
shelters of various kinds. This seems to me a mistake, 
mainly for the reasons given by Slessor in his review 
of Brodie’s book. If the West provides (a) an in- 
vulnerable strategic deterrent, of adequate size and 
power of penetration and (6) adequate forces at the 
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lower levels of violence, it will have done all that is 
humanly possible to make the balance stable. To 
start the almost immeasurably vast process of ‘digging 
in’ our civilization would be likely, at best, to force 
the Russians to do the same. Then a symmetrical 
balance would be re-established, but now with both 
sides cowering in their holes. Moreover, as Morgen- 
stern himself points out there would be considerable 
dangers of a-symmetry and so instability during the 
very long process of ‘digging in’. The only circum- 
stance in which this issue might, surely, have to be re- 
considered would be if the Russians were observed to 
be ‘digging in’ themselves. 

With respect, Slessor’s well-known formula that 
‘with the advent of thermo-nuclear abundance total 
war has abolished itself? has always seemed to me 
both too optimistic and too fatalistic. What nuclear 
‘ weapons have done is to face mankind with the choice 
of abolishing war or of being abolished by war. 
War, perhaps the deepest rooted of all social in- 
stitutions, cannot abolish itself. War is the sole means 
of decision-making known to man between completely 
sovereign states. It can only be abolished by the 
conscious and intelligent actions of man. It can only 
be abolished by providing some alternative method 
of world wide decision-making ; and this, in my view, 
inevitably involves a steady encroachment upon the 
absolute sovereignty of states. 

Thus it is true that the provision of more stability 
in the present balance of terror between the Eastern 
and Western coalitions does little or nothing even to 
advance what has become the necessary pre-condi- 
tion of human survival in the long run. Neverthe- 
less it would be foolish in the extreme to under- 
estimate its desirability. To create a world in which 
decisions can be made and enforced without resort to 
war will take some time — to put it mildly! For ob- 
viously the first necessary step is firm Russian- 
American co-operation. Writing in the early summer 
of 1960, we may say without fear of contradiction that 
this has not yet been achieved! Meanwhile, we have 
to try to live in the world as it is. And the world as 
it is is in fact dominated, but at the same time pre- 
served, by the balance of terror. Therefore to strive 
as our highest priority to make that balance more 
stable is to strive for survival. To denigrate the at- 
tempt to maintain the balance of terror is unhelpful. 
It invites the retort made by the old sweat in the most 
famous of the World War I cartoons. As only the 
younger generation will need to be reminded, Bairns- 
father made Old Bill say to the recruit who looked 
askance at the horrible, shallow, muddy shell hole in 
which they crouched : ‘If you know a better ’ole, go 
to it.’ This is our case. We must do everything con- 
ceivable to survive in our shell hole of the balance of 
terror till a better ’ole is dug. 

Morgenstern’s book is not concerned with what the 


nature of that better ’ole of the future may be. And 
yet if man is to live he must also hope. It may be 
important therefore to begin to conceive of the sort 
of world which it would be necessary to create in 
order permanently to abolish war, now that recurrent 
major war has, probably, become incompatible with 
civilization, and perhaps with life. I, for one, cannot 
conceive of such a permanently peaceful world with- 
out some form of authority, however rudimentary ; 
without some form of authority capable of enforcing 
its will, in the last resort, upon potentially bellicose 
nation-states. Such an authority would have to be, 
one supposes, as a minimum the unique depository 
of nuclear weapons. It would, no doubt, call itself 
the United Nations, or some other benevolent sound- 
ing title. But what else could it in fact be than the 
fusion of the wills, on at least this one supreme issue 
of keeping the peace, of the major powers existing at 
the moment of its emergence? Today that would 
mean essentially, but not exclusively, the co-operation 
of Russia and America. 

Can we today perceive even the germ of something 
which could one day grow into a body of mutual 
interest between the super-powers, sufficient to induce 
them to enforce their peace upon the world? Morgen- 
stern catches, perhaps, the faintest glimpse of such a 
possibility. He writes: ‘Nations now hostile to each 
other may well discover that they do have common 
ground to stand on.’ And after descriptions, de- 
liberately and successfully designed to make our 
blood run cold, of the consequences of either nuclear 
war or of surrender, he writes: ‘Neither should 
happen. Somewhere between these end points lies 
peace and understanding.’ 

Meanwhile let us carefully and anxiously consider 
the practical proposals made in this difficult, courage- 
ous, uncompromising book. For upon the better 
preservation of the stability of the balance may well 
depend our lives. 

JOHN STRACHEY 


L'ALLIANCE ATLANTIQUE A L'HEURE DU DEGEL 
André Fontaine: 

Calmann-Levy, Paris, 6.75 n.f. 

M. Fontaine’s book contains little that is new about 
the dilemma facing NATO since the military position 
became one of a mutual capacity for annihilation 
between the two main blocs in the world. Its chief 
interest is an analysis of the situation from a French 
point of view, and its attempt to explain the reasons 
which have led General de Gaulle to be a rather un- 
comfortable member of the alliance. M. Fontaine 
explains what he regards as the British argument for 
an independent deterrent, but believes that the con- 
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tinental European equivalent should be one evolved 
and controlled by the Six. On the other hand, his 
explanation of General de Gaulle’s views would 
hardly suggest that this would satisfy the latter. 
Unfortunately, M. Fontaine is drawn by the exposi- 
tion of General de Gaulle’s desire for an expansion of 
NATO planning to other areas of the world into a 
general discussion of Western policy which is in- 
sufficiently detailed to give any new insight into the 
familiar dilemmas. It is, however, interesting that he 
believes that General de Gaulle’s own approach is 
conditioned by his view that the Soviet Union should 
be regarded as a vehicle of Russian national and 
imperial interests rather than as primarily a sponsor 
of revolutionary change. If this is correct, it would 
appear that NATO has a good deal to do in making 
for a unified doctrine among its members, quite apart 
from its more direct military responsibilities. It is also 
worth noting that M. Fontaine somewhat discounts 
the extent to which an unbreakable pattern of con- 
sultation between NATO’s members has been 
established, and points in particular to American 
and British action in the Middle East in 1958. 
MAX BELOFF 


WHY THEY COLLABORATED 
Eugene Kinkead: 
Longmans, 21s 


THE WEAPON ON THE WALL 

Murray Dyer: 

Oxford University Press, 48s 

The course of the United States as a world power has 
been punctuated by a series of shocks to its public 
opinion, set off whenever American ideals or 
achievements have come up against those of rival 
nations and not emerged with clear superiority. One 
of the heaviest of these upheavals occurred at the end 
of the Korean conflict when it became known that 
hundreds of American prisoners had fallen under the 
influence of their Chinese captors, and had col- 
laborated in propaganda measures directed against 
their native country. Public reaction was extra- 
ordinarily intense and complex; it expressed itself 
both in a heightened fear of godless Communism and 
in anger at the authorities’ efforts to punish those 
American soldiers who had succumbed to it. In the 
midst of this emotional storm the US Army for- 
tunately remained calm enough to realize that turn- 
coats and collaborators were symptoms of a novel and 
dangerous situation which deserved the closest 
attention. An extensive investigation was got under 
way into Communist treatments of American 
prisoners of war, and into the prisoners’ reactions to it. 


Mr Kinkead’s book is an outline of this study and of 
its findings. 

Two significant conclusions were drawn from the 
Army’s analysis : the Chinese systematically attempted 
to use prisoners as weapons in their conflict with the 
West; and the Americans as a group were both 
susceptible to these efforts and not very good at coping 
with their situation as prisoners. Over one third died 
in captivity — not from torture or execution, but from 
collapse of morale and an inability to adjust to the 
brutal conditions of life in a North Korean camp. 
Almost another third were guilty of some kind of 
collaboration with the enemy. To prevent recurrences, 
the American services have instituted training that 
prepares men for possible captivity, and promulgated 
a Code of Conduct, which makes it clear that war 
continues even in prison camps. 

Mr Kinkead traces the various stages of the army’s 
investigation in a narrative that is unfailingly in- 
teresting without ever delving far beneath the surface. 
The superficiality is never more apparent than in his 
attempt to explain why so many prisoners did in 
fact collaborate, the one instance when the author 
departs from his otherwise close reliance on official 
sources. He quotes at length and without rebuttal an 
anonymous officer’s arguments that the men’s fatal 
lack of discipline stemmed mainly from the Army’s 
acceptance of the recommendations of the Doolittle 
Board after the Second World War. The Doolittle 
recommendations on the contrary were long-overdue 
attempts to remove unwarranted inequalities in the 
treatment of officers and other ranks, and so bring the 
Army more into line with the social realities of con- 
temporary America. Perhaps it is not wholly true that 
a country gets the army it deserves; but certainly no 
force can function for long that does not reflect the 
society on which it is based, and a nation priding 
itself on its lack of regimentation will support 
rigorous discipline only in times of obvious emergency. 
During the Korean War such a sense of emergency 
did not generally exist either in the nation or among 
the troops, who fought under the handicap of not 
understanding what the war — a limited war at that — 
was about. 

Basically in any case it was not lack of discipline 
but a narrow, unrealistic outlook on life that weakened 
so many of the younger prisoners. It is clear that after 
capture many an American soldier experienced an 
acute sense of betrayal. Suddenly he was deprived of 
his accustomed gadgets, machines, pre-packed food ; 
and the whole paraphernalia of ‘Service’, whose 
importance and indeed necessity is dinned into our 
ears every day, was shown to have nothing to do with 
survival. It takes more than stricter discipline to over- 
come a disillusionment and anger so strong that men 
reject strange food which might have kept them alive, 
or that makes them drop by the wayside unable to 
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believe that jeeps won’t come to pick them up 
eventually. Nor will further lectures on the excellence 
of democracy help; the outstanding record of the 
Turks in Korea might have suggested to Mr Kinkead 
that the bonds between ideology and survival are 
fairly tenuous. 

Not least among the elements contributing to the 
shock caused by the Korean collaborators was the 
inept handling of the episode by American informa- 
tion agencies. It is the object of Mr Dyer’s thoughtful 
book to make certain that such failures of world-wide 
public relations are not repeated. The Weapon on the 
Wall argues that the United States has never fully 
exploited the potentials of psychological warfare, and 
that it can no longer afford its former piecemeal 
approach. What is now needed is continuous and 
high-level co-operation between national policy and 
political communications, a term Mr Dyer employs 
for all activities of psychological warfare, information 
and propaganda, both ‘black’ and ‘white’. This he 
suggests could be achieved by appointing an assistant 
to the President, who with a small staff of experts 
would direct political communications and co- 
ordinate the views of the various government bodies 
concerned, particularly of the Departments of State 
and Defence. That such an appointment would 
encounter heavy opposition is obvious, and indeed 
Mr Dyer discusses the political realities of Washington 
with insight and objectivity. Yet it should be possible 
for the Federal government gradually to evolve a 
competent and sufficiently powerful co-ordinating 
authority, even if not necessarily in the form proposed 
by Mr Dyer. In an era in which the psychological 
factor has become a component of every weapons 
system, and has even created a few of its own, this 
does appear to be essential. 

PETER PARET 


ORGANIZING PEACE IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 
Edited by Arthur N. Holcombe, Chairman: 
New York University Press, $3.75 


The occurrence of peace in the world is perhaps not 
to any very considerable extent the result of attempts 
to ‘organize’ it. This Report of the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, an affiliate of the 
American Association for the United Nations, is not 
free of those limitations of perspective to which the 
partisan of international institutions is prone: the 
pursuit of the expansion of the institution for its own 
sake, the assumption that the elaboration of inter- 
national machinery is a substitute for the will to use 
it, the belief that while the Powers are not ready to 
co-operate to a certain end, the construction in 
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advance of appropriate machinery will spark off their 
co-operation. 

However, the Commission’s programme for 
‘strengthening the United Nations’ does take account 
of the political facts, and many of its recommenda- 
tions, which are endorsed by a number of dis- 
tinguished Americans, deserve a wide audience. They 
believe that every de facto government, including that 
of China, should be a member of the un; that the 
membership of the Security Council should be 
enlarged: that the un should control the polar 
regions, the high seas and the air above them, and 
outer space; and that measures should be taken, 
particularly by the United States, to increase the 
stature of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
There are three supporting papers, which together 
make up the greater part of the book: a perceptive 
essay on “The Role of Law in the Organization of 
Peace’ by Professor Quincy Wright, a rather muddled 
essay by Arthur N. Holcombe on ‘The Role of 
Politics’ and, the most substantial contribution, a most 
thorough and valuable account of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency by John G. Stoessinger. 

The experience of the 1azA illustrates both the 
possibilities and the limitations of the ‘institutional’ 
approach. Its object has been to promote the de- 
velopment throughout the world of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and to develop a system of control 
of the diversion of fissionable materials from peaceful 
to military purposes. At present these controls cover 
only those atomic energy programmes which are set 
up through the raza channel. The Report suggests 
the extension of the control system at first to some and 
eventually to all other atomic energy programmes, 
and envisages the use of the Agency in the control of 
a disarmament or test ban agreement. It also urges 
the United States government to give priority to this 
channel over the bilateral agreements through which 
most of its assistance in the field of atomic energy is 
now dispensed. These are constructive suggestions. 
However, there are difficulties in the way of even the 
most modest of them, some of which are indicated in 
Mr Stoessinger’s account of the negotiations that led 
up to the agreement on the 1AzA Statute. In these 
the donor countries, demanding the maximum of 
control, were ranged against the recipient countries, 
demanding the maximum of assistance, in what was 
perhaps a preliminary skirmish of the coming battle 
of the nuclear Haves and Have Nots. A bargain 
resulted. It is a long step from this to the control of 
purely national atomic energy programmes, where 
the conditions from which the bargain resulted do not 
obtain ; still longer, to controls in the military field. 
The taking of these steps is a matter not of machinery 
but of politics: though in the meantime it is very 
proper that the former be made ready. 

HEDLEY BULL 
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